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General William T. Sherman and Total War 


By JOHN BENNETT WALTERS 


Within recent years the term “total war” has been so definitely 
accepted as a part of the everyday vocabulary that there is danger of 
losing sight of the fact that the concept has not always prevailed in 
its twentieth-century form. In a measure, of course, all wars have in- 
volved more than the clash between armed forces, but with the de- 
velopment of the modern state war became an instrument of national 
policy waged by specially organized units, either recruits or merce- 
naries, according to more or less generally recognized rules. By the 
nineteenth century the laws of land warfare, established by long usage, 
had begun to take form as a definite body of international jurispru- 
dence, violations of which were subject to diplomatic protest and to 
reprisal. Prominent among the problems which received cognizance in 
the course of this development were those dealing with the status and 
the rights of that part of the population of a belligerent state who 
did not participate in the hostilities. Although effective sanction was 
not always present, it was generally understood that the noncombatant 
or civilian population should be free from all violence or constraint 
other than that required by military necessity. In the case of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, for example, the Federal government officially recog- 
nized the distinction between combatants and noncombatants in the 
Confederacy by incorporating in its famous ‘“‘Instructions for the 
Government of Armies of the United States in the Field” (General 
Orders No. 100) specific provisions concerning the treatment of the 
civilian population in the zones of military operations. ‘As civilization 
has advanced during the last centuries,” stated Article 22 of those in- 
structions, “so has likewise steadily advanced, especially in war on 
land, the distinction between the private individual belonging to a 
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hostile country and the hostile country itself, with its men in arms, 
The principle has been more and more acknowledged that the unarmed 
citizen is to be spared in person, property, and honor as much as the 
exigencies of war will admit.” Succeeding articles proceeded to explain 
that in contrast with the practice of barbarous armies, where “the pri- 
vate individual of the hostile country is destined to suffer every priva- 
tion of liberty and protection, and every disruption of family ties,” in 
modern civilized warfare “protection of the inoffensive citizen of the 
hostile country is the rule; privation and disturbance of private rela- 
tions are the exceptions.’’ Article 44 then specified that “All wanton 
violence committed against persons in the invaded country, all de- 
struction of property not commanded by the authorized officer, all 
robbery, all pillage or sacking, even after taking a place by main force, 
all rape, wounding, maiming, or killing of such inhabitants, are pro- 
hibited under the penalty of death, or such other severe punishment 
as may seem adequate for the gravity of the offense.”* 

Paradoxically, it was in that same conflict that a Union general, 
William Tecumseh Sherman, gradually evolved his own personal 
philosophy of war along lines which were clearly at variance with the 
official pronouncements, and in his practical application of that phi- 
losophy became one of the first of the modern generals to revert to the 
idea of the use of military force against the civilian population of the 
enemy. While this represents only a part of the present concept of 
total war, its significance lies in Sherman’s demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of a plan of action which would destroy the enemy's economic 
system and terrify and demoralize the civilian population. By paralyz- 
ing the enemy’s economy he destroyed its ability to supply its armies; 
and by despoiling and scattering the families of the soldiers in the 
opposing army, he undermined the morale of the military forces of 
the Confederacy. Because the lessons which it taught were not likely 
to be ignored in the conduct of future wars, the process by which his 

1 These instructions, issued as General Orders No. 100, April 24, 1863, are in The 
War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confed- 


erate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. III, Vol. III, pp. 148- 
64. This collection is cited hereinafter as Official Records. 
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plan was developed, applied, and rationalized is perhaps worthy of 
special examination.” 

On the eve of the Civil War, Sherman could look back upon a 
career of dependence, frustrations, and failures. Brought up in the 
family of Thomas Ewing, Ohio politician, United States senator, and 
cabinet member, he was indebted to his foster father for his early 
education, for appointment to the United States Military Academy, and, 
after his marriage to Ewing’s daughter, for providing a home for his 
wife and children. Graduated from West Point in 1840, he was given 
a series of routine assignments and failed to receive promotion during 
the Mexican War because his service was too far removed from the 
seat of hostilities. Resigning from the army to become the manager of 
a bank in San Francisco, he saw beth it and its New York office to 
which he was transferred close their doors within three years. Joining 
his brothers-in-law in Kansas, he read law and was admitted to the 
bar, but abandoned the legal profession after losing the only case in 
which he acted as counsel. “I am doomed to be a vagabond, and shall 
no longer struggle against my fate,” he wrote his wife from Kansas in 
1859. “I look upon myself as a dead cock in the pit, not worthy of 
further notice and will take the chances as they come.’ 

Later in that year the chance seemed to have come when Sherman 
applied for and received the appointment as superintendent of the 
newly-established Louisiana State Seminary, soon to be transformed 
into a military academy and later to become Louisiana State University. 
Entering into this work with enthusiasm, he won the confidence of the 
state authorities as well as the good will of the students and the general 
public to such an extent that he began to feel that he had at last found 
security and a place of contentment in which he could forget the fail- 

2\No attempt is being made in this study to present either a biography of General 
Sherman or a narrative of his military operations during the Civil War. It represents, 
instead, an effort to examine the relation between certain aspects of his activities and the 
development and application of his philosophy of war. The most successful attempt at a 
biographical study is Lloyd Lewis, Sherman, Fighting Prophet (New York, 1932), in 
which some of the matters considered here have been given a somewhat different emphasis. 


® Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, April 15, 1859, in M. A. DeWolfe Howe (ed.), Home 
Letters of General Sherman (New York, 1909), 158-59. 
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ures in his military and business career. ‘If Louisiana will endow this 
college properly, and is fool enough to give me $5,000 a year,” he 
wrote Mrs. Sherman, “we will drive our tent pins, and pick out a 
magnolia under which to sleep the long sleep.”* But before he could 
move his family to the new home, this dream was shattered by the 
coming of secession; and when Louisiana cast its lot with the Con- 
federacy he promptly resigned. As he traveled northward late in Feb- 
ruary, 1861, to face once more the prospect of renewed dependence 
upon his father-in-law, his brooding over the ghosts of his own failures 
became mingled with gloomy forebodings concerning the future of the 
nation itself. Passing from the South, where it seemed to him that the 
people showed unanimity of purpose and a fierce, earnest determina- 
tion in their hurried organization for action, into Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio, where he found no apparent signs of preparation nor any great 
concern over the trend of events, he began to develop the conviction 
that he was one of the few people who understood the real state of 
affairs.’ It was only a short step from there to resentment against those 
who seemed unwilling to heed his warning or advice. 

After spending a few days with his family, he proceeded to Wash- 
ington in response to suggestions from his brother, John Sherman, 
newly-elected senator from Ohio, that a desirable position might be 
obtained for him in the government service. Here he was shocked at 
the carefree air and the lack of preparation for the crisis which he had 
predicted, and his concern was heightened to indignation when Presi- 
dent Lincoln seemed not to be interested in hearing what he wanted 
to tell about the attitude of the South. As he and his brother left the 
interview, he railed out at the politicians, who, he said, “have got 
things in a hell of a fix,” and in his disappointment and anger an- 
nounced that so far as he was concerned the government would have 
to get along wthout his services.* Accepting an offer to become presi- 

4 Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, February 13, 1860, ibid., 176-77. For a valuable collection 
of documentary material on this phase of Sherman's career, see Walter L. Fleming (ed.), 
General W. T. Sherman as College President (Cleveland, 1912). 


5 William T. Sherman, Memoirs (2 vols., New York, 1875), I, 166-67. 
6 See sbid., 167-68, for Sherman's own later account of this incident. For his brother's 
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dent of a street railway company in St. Louis at the meager salary of 
$2,000, he turned his back on Washington and before the end of 
March had moved his family to the new location. 

Although he was successful in his new position, the flow of events 
around him served to aggravate his emotional condition. Because he 
had a feeling of being left on the side lines while others who in his 
opinion were not as well qualified played the game, he became restless, 
irritable, and moody. His uneasiness was increased during April by 
letters from his brother urging him to get into the army, “where you 
will at once put yourself in high position for life.’ Whether with 
studied intent or by accident, the Senator's letters carried the unmis- 
takable implication that now was the opportune moment for Sherman 
to redeem himself in his own estimation as well as that of his family, 
his friends, and the world. They contained no appeal to a sense of 
patriotism or service of country, but concentrated instead on the pos- 
sibility of self-advancement which might be realized by raising a regi- 
ment or brigade for the volunteer army and getting himself chosen as 
its commanding officer.’ 

Equally self-centered in his calculation and still resentful toward 
the President, Sherman replied that his earlier offer of his services had 
been spurned and that he would not volunteer again. ‘The time will 
come in this country,” he wrote, ‘when professional knowledge will 
be appreciated, when men that can be trusted will be wanted, and I 
will bide my time.” In justifying this decision he expressed his distrust 
of volunteers and militia and went on to say: ‘The first movements of 
the government will fail and the leaders will be cast aside. A second 
or third set will arise, and among them I may be, but at present I will 
not volunteer as a soldier or anything else. If . . . the regular army 
be put on a footing with the wants of the country, [and] if I am offered 
a place that suits me, I may accept.’’* In short order he rejected an offer 


version see John Sherman, Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate, and Cabinet 
(2 vols., Chicago, 1895), I, 241-42. 

7 John Sherman to Sherman, April 12 and 14, 1861, in Rachel S. Thorndike (ed.), 
The Sherman Letters (New York, 1894), 110-11, 112-13. 

® From an undated excerpt from a letter to John Sherman, obviously written in April, 
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of a chief clerkship in the War Department and one for appointment 
as brigadier general of volunteers, and in a letter to the secretary of 
war, which he later explained as having been written to counteract 
rumors concerning his loyalty, he said, “I hold myself now, as always, 
prepared to serve my country in the capacity for which I was trained. 
. . . I will not volunteer because rightfully or wrongfully I feel un- 
willing to take a mere private’s place, and having for many years lived 
in California and Louisiana, the men are not well enough acquainted 
with me to elect me to my appropriate place.”"* The records of the War 
Department, he added, would show where he could render the most 
service. A few days later he received and accepted a commission as 
colonel of the Thirteenth Regular Infantry. 

Because the apparent singleness of purpose with which Sherman 
had cut his way through diverting factors to the attainment of a regular 
army appointment may be considered as the first stage in the develop- 
ment of his attitude toward the conduct of the war, it perhaps deserves 
further analysis. Looking back at it in the light of subsequent events, 
there is a temptation to explain it as the result of a superior foresight 
which enabled him to see more clearly than others what ought to be 
done. Such reasoning, however, overlooks those elements in the situa- 
tion which caused him to view things as he did. Of outstanding im- 
portance was undoubtedly the cumulative effect of his own personal 
background of failure and frustration, out of which had come both 
an extreme sensitiveness to criticism and an impelling desire to attain 
security. As a defense against criticism he had developed a tendency 
to exaggerate the difficulty of problems in which he was concerned 
and to blame the failures to lack of understanding on the part of 
others. In the matter of security he had become convinced that the 
essential requirement was permanence of position and income. Thus 
as he considered the possibility of his own participation in the war, his 


1861, ibid., 111-12. The same fragment appears also in John Sherman, Recollections, I, 
244, where it is designated as a reply to his own letters. 

® Sherman to Simon Cameron, May 8, 1861, in the William T. Sherman Papers (Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). See also Sherman, Memoirs, 1, 171-72, where 
the second sentence quoted above was made to read: “I will not volunteer as a soldier, 


because... .” 
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emphasis on the magnitude of the task and the shortcomings of the 
government's plans may have been prompted as much by a desire to 
prepare a basis for explaining possible failure as by a power of proph- 
ecy; and his insistence upon a commission in the regular army should 
perhaps be attributed to the obvious fact that nowhere else in the public 
service could he expect the permanence which he sought. 

With the acceptance of his commission and the beginning of active 
military service Sherman also moved into a new phase of his attitude 
toward the conduct of the war. As a private citizen he had been free 
to criticize and to offer advice without having to assume responsibility, 
but in his new status as an officer in the army he became one of those 
against whom criticism could be directed. Thus in gaining the prospect 
of permanent position he had not been relieved of the haunting dread 
of the consequences of failure. Torn between a desire to prove to him- 
self and others that he could succeed and a lingering fear that he might 
fail, he apparently decided to proceed cautiously in order to avoid 
being precipitated into responsible assignments before he was ready 
for them. Following a brief period of routine inspection duties, he 
went into the battle of Bull Run in July, 1861, as the commander of a 
brigade, seemingly content to follow orders as effectively as possible 
and to let others do the planning. Although he felt keenly the humili- 
ation of the defeat and the disorderly retreat, his official report and 
public statements contained no censure of anyone involved.”* In writing 
to his wife, however, he was less reserved in expressing his opinion 
that lack of training and discipline was probably the chief factor in 
causing the Union defeat. Referring to the troops as “the armed mob 
we led into Virginia,” he said: “Each private thinks for himself. If he 
wants to go for water, he asks leave of no one. If he thinks right, he 
takes the oats and corn, and even burns the house of his enemy. .. . No 
curse could be greater than invasion by a volunteer army. No Goths 
or Vandals ever had less respect for the lives and property of friends 


‘© For Sherman's later comments on the battle, together with his official report of July 
25, 1861, see Sherman, Memoirs, I, 179-89. 
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and foes, and henceforth we ought never to hope for any friends in 
Virginia.””* 

Instead of the disgrace which he expected and the opportunity to 
“sneak into some quiet corner,” he soon received a promotion to 
brigadier general and an assignment to assist General Robert Anderson 
in recruiting a force in Kentucky sufficiently large to protect the state 
against an expected invasion. Still hopeful that he could avoid respon- 
sibility and thus escape the oblivion which he had predicted would be 
the fate of those who reached high command in the early stages of the 
war, he seems to have obtained at this time a promise from President 
Lincoln that he would be permitted to continue “to serve in a subordi- 
nate capacity, and in no event to be left in a superior command.”* 
When ill health forced General Anderson to resign from the army on 
October 8, 1861, however, the command devolved upon Sherman, and 
he immediately began to bombard the authorities in Washington with 
appeals for men, for arms, and for recognition of the importance of 
Kentucky to the Union. In his apprehensive state of mind he painted 
a gloomy picture of utter disorganization in the Union efforts in Ken- 
tucky, greatly overestimated the size of the enemy’s forces in the state, 
and exaggerated the possibility of an immediate Confederate attack.”* 
Convinced that Washington's failure to act promptly on his requests 
was due either to indifference to the situation or to a willingness to 
sacrifice him,"* he developed a state of nervous tension in which his 
irritability and his unreasonable treatment of those about him antag- 

11 Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, July 24 and 28, 1861, in Howe (ed.), Home Letters of 
General Sherman, 203-10. 

12 See Sherman, Memoirs, I, 192-93, for his later account of the interview in which 
this request was made. No immediately contemporary record of the promise seems to have 
been made, and Sherman himself did not mention it in writing to his brother concerning 
the assignment. Sherman to John Sherman, August 19, 1861, in Thorndike (ed.), Sherman 
Letters, 126-27. 

18 For Sherman's correspondence of this period, see Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. IV, 
pp. 255-314; especially his letters to President Lincoln, October 10 and 14, 1861 (pp. 
300, 306-307), to Secretary of War Cameron, October 20, 1861 (p. 312), and to Ad- 
jutant General Lorenzo Thomas, October 22, 1861 (pp. 313-14). Sherman, Memoirs, 
I, 199-210, presents his retrospective view. 


14 See especially Sherman to John Sherman, October 26, 1861, in Thorndike (ed.), 
Sherman Letters, 133-34, in which he says categorically: ‘I feel that I am to be sacrificed.” 
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onized the newspaper correspondents and led some of them to publish 
stories questioning his sanity. At his own insistence he was relieved 
of the command as soon as a successor could be transferred to the post, 
and after a brief period of subordinate service in Missouri he was sent 
home for a complete rest. 

It was during this period of inactivity that the full import of these 
charges of insanity began to bear in upon him and to create in his 
mind an agonizing sense of humiliation. After all his careful planning 
to recover his own self-confidence and to secure his future by proceed- 
ing quietly and unobtrusively toward the building of a successful 
military career and the gaining of public acclaim, he was again faced 
with the fact of having failed, to which was now added the ominous 
specter of disgrace. As he looked back at his actions in Kentucky, he 
apparently realized that his efforts to avoid being held responsible for 
possible failure had been carried too far. Writing to his brother early 
in January, he said: “I ought to have endured and then would have 
been responsible only for my part, whereas by giving up the command 
I not only confessed my inability to manage affairs entrusted to me but 
placed the burden on other shoulders.” And on the same subject he 
had said a few days earlier: “I am so sensible now of my disgrace from 
having exaggerated the force of our enemy in Kentucky that I do think 
I should have committed suicide were it not for my children. I do not 
think that I can again be entrusted with a command.’* Although he 
admitted to his father-in-law that the newspaper charges “will be 
widely circulated and will impair my personal influence for much time 
to come, if not always,’’** he declined to make any public answer or 
to bring suit against the papers; and he seems to have returned to active 
duty with a dogged determination to keep his own counsel until he 
could again prove himself worthy of confidence. 

During the early weeks of 1862 Sherman served as the commanding 
officer at Benton Barracks, a camp of instruction for recruits near St. 
Louis, where he could not hide from himself the fact that many of the 


*® Sherman to John Sherman, January 4 and 8, 1862, in William T. Sherman Papers. 
16 Sherman to Thomas Ewing, December 12, 1861, bid. 
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officers and men coming under his command regarded him with 
mingled curiosity and suspicion.” He entered into his duties with 
great industry and gave his personal attention to drilling the recruits 
sent to him, forming regiments of them, and rebuilding the physical 
equipment of the camp; and after watching him furnish well-trained 
units at a moment's notice for service in the field, General Henry W. 
Halleck, in command of the Federal armies in the West, began to draw 
him into conferences for planning the strategy of operations in the 
western theater of the war. As the plans were developed for an advance 
up the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, Sherman was stationed at 
Paducah in charge of assembling and forwarding troops and supplies 
to the army under General U. S. Grant, and was then placed in com- 
mand of a division which joined Grant's army in time to participate in 
the battle of Shiloh. His work in that battle won high praise from both 
Halleck and Grant and, upon their recommendations, a promotion to 
major general;’* but more important to Sherman was the fact that he 
had regained confidence in himself. “I have worked hard to keep 
down,” he wrote Mrs. Sherman, “but somehow I am forced into promi- 
nence and might as well submit.’*® And within a few weeks he was 
citing his own successful rise from the depths of the insanity charge 
as an argument to persuade Grant to stay with the army in spite of the 
accusation of drunkenness and negligence which had been hurled at 
him after Shiloh.*° 

The recovery of his self-confidence seemed to remove the restraints 
which Sherman had imposed upon himself after the Kentucky experi- 
ence, and he was soon writing vitriolic attacks on the critics of Grant 
on the one hand and criticizing Halleck’s conduct of the Corinth cam- 
paign on the other. At the same time his statements and plans began 
to reflect some of the changes which had taken place in his concept 

17 Sherman, Memoirs, I, 214-15. 

18 Halleck’s recommendation credited Sherman with “Saving the day on the 6th, and 
contributing largely to the glorious victory of the 7th.” Copy, dated April 13, 1862, in 
William T. Sherman Papers. 

19 Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, April 11, 1862, in Howe (ed.), Home Letters of General 


Sherman, 220-23. 
20 Sherman, Memoirs, I, 255. 
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of the nature of the war. After the battle of Bull Run, for example, 
his attitude toward the enemy was essentially that of the orthodox 
professional soldier of the period—interested in the game itself as it 
was being played by the two armies rather than in personalizing the 
enemy. He was concerned over seeming violations of the rules with 
regard to civilian and private property rights and expressed a hope 
that “a common sense of decency may be inspired into the minds of 
this soldiery to respect life and property.’** In Kentucky he thought 
he saw indications of civilian organization against the Union. “Our 
enemies have a terrible advantage,’ he wrote Adjutant General Lorenzo 
Thomas, “in the fact that in our midst, in our camps, and along our 
avenues of travel they have active partisans, farmers and business men, 
who seemingly pursue their usual calling but are in fact spies.”*? Two 
months later, while drilling recruits at Benton Barracks, he wrote to 
his brother that the civilian population of the South would have to be 
reckoned with in the months of war ahead, and pointed out the fact 
that although General Halleck had in Missouri about 80,000 men and 
the organized Confederate force was only about one-fifth of that num- 
ber, “yet the country is full of Secessionists, and it takes all of his com- 
mand to watch them.” Adding that this was a type of warfare which the 
politicians could not understand, he continued: ‘These local Secession- 
ists are really more dangerous than if assembled in one or more bodies, 
for then they could be traced out and found, whereas now they are 
scattered about on farms and are very peaceable, but when a bridge is 
to be burned they are about.”’** 

As he watched the effectiveness with which the Confederate force 
under General Sterling Price managed to control the surrounding 
country while a Union force of five times its number was tied to its 
base at St. Louis, he developed a serious doubt as to the wisdom of 
occupying cities and expending the great energy required to retain a 
tenuous hold on vital lines of communication. The cost of the effort 


21 Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, August, 1861, in Howe (ed.), Home Letters of General 
Sherman, 214-15. 


22 Sherman to Thomas, November 6, 1861, in William T. Sherman Papers. 
28 Sherman to John Sherman, January, 1862, in Thorndike (ed.), Sherman Letters, 138. 
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seemed to him to be greater than the advantages gained, especially if 
the people quietly but efficiently destroyed those communications and 
dispersed to blend themselves back into the surrounding scene, where 
they would appear blandly incredulous as they looked up from their 
plowing to answer the questions of a searching Union patrol. Having 
become convinced that this destruction was being accomplished by 
civilians rather than by military personnel, he found it easy to judge 
the whole South on the basis of what he thought he saw in Missouri. 
Here was a manifestation of his tendency to arrive at generalizations 
by leaping over wide gaps of fact and reason and to proceed on the 
basis of his inspirations and convictions with the utmost faith in the 
soundness of his conclusions.** In this case his generalization led him 
to visualize the people themselves as a significant factor in the conduct 
of the war and to think in terms of a campaign against them as well 
as against their armies. After the battle of Shiloh he seemed to see 
similar civilian activities retarding Halleck’s operations around Corinth, 
but it was not until he was placed in command of the District of West 
Tennessee with headquarters at Memphis that he was in a position to 
test his new theories. 

Sherman entered upon his duties as military commander at Memphis 
on July 21, 1862. The city had been one of the Confederacy’s strong 
points on the Mississippi, and when the southern forces withdrew they 
left behind them countless southern sympathizers, and even members 
of their own families. Sherman’s correspondence during the summer 
and fall of 1862 leaves no doubt that he was fully conscious of the 
hostility and enmity of the residents of both the town and the sur- 
rounding countryside. He had little difficulty with the administration 
of civil affairs, and he permitted the local authorities to continue their 

24 David F. Boyd, an associate of Sherman at the Louisiana State Seminary, said of 
him: “He could not reason—that is, his mind leaped so quickly from idea to idea that 
he seemed to take no account of the time over which it passed, and if he was asked to 
explain how he came by his conclusions it confused him. ... His mind went like 
lightning to its conclusions, and he had the utmost faith in his inspirations and convic- 
tion.” “General W. T. Sherman as a College President,” in American College (New 


York, 1909-1910), II (April, 1910); reprinted as Vol. I (New Series), No. 10, of 
Louisiana State University Bulletin (Baton Rouge, 1910). 
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normal operations under military supervision. One of his earliest con- 
cerns grew out of the cotton-buying policy of the Federal government, 
as a result of which Memphis had become a center for the purchase 
of cotton destined for northern markets and for the distribution of 
supplies obtained in exchange, which in his opinion were being passed 
on by the civilian population to the Confederate armies.” To him this 
was a confirmation in a new form of the conclusion which he had 
reached in Missouri that all of the people of the South were in active 
resistance to the Union forces, and in a protest to the secretary of the 
treasury he revealed the direction which his thinking on the subject 
had taken. ‘““When one nation is at war with another,” he said, “all the 
people of the one are enemies of the other: then the rules are plain 
and easy of understanding.” Then, apparently proceeding on the as- 
sumption that his pronouncement required no further discussion or 
validation, he continued: ‘The Government of the United States may 
now safely proceed on the proper rule that all in the South are enemies 
of all in the North; and not only are they unfriendly, but all who can 
procure arms now bear them as organized regiments or as guerrillas.’’** 

As Sherman undertook to deal with the military situation around 
Memphis, he became more and more impressed with the disadvantages 
faced by an army invading enemy territory. He observed the ease with 
which the Confederate units moved about the country without having 
to guard against the civilian population, while his own larger force 
was rendered ineffective by the superior flexibility of action and rapidity 
of movement displayed by the enemy. Especially disturbing to him was 
the practice followed by Generals Nathan B. Forrest and Earl Van 
Dorn of detaching small units from their main force to strike at several 
different points simultaneously and to move out of reach before ef- 
fective resistance could be offered. Their consistent ability to make 


25 For an extended treatment of the trading activities being carried on through Mem- 
phis, see Joseph H. Parks, “A Confederate Trade Center under Federal Occupation: 
Memphis, 1862-1865," in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), VII 
(1941), 289-314. 

26 Sherman to Salmon P. Chase, August 11, 1862, in Sherman, Memoirs, 1, 266. Parts 


of this letter appear also in Official Records, Ser. Ill, Vol. Il, p. 349, with no indication 
of the omissions. 
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surprise attacks wherever his force was weakest and most exposed, 
coupled with their elusiveness, created in him a new sense of frustra- 
tion, and in trying to explain his difficulties to General Grant he ex- 
pressed the belief that he was dealing with guerrillas rather than with 
regular troops. Apparently without taking the trouble to investigate 
or to weigh such evidence as he had, he quickly evolved one of his 
characteristic generalizations. “All the people are now guerrillas,” he 
informed Grant, “and they have a perfect understanding.”** With a 
rising note of conviction he wrote to his brother a few days later: “All 
their people are armed and at war. You hear of vast armies at Rich- 
mond, Chattanooga, and threatening New Orleans, whilst the whole 
country is full of guerrilla bands, numbering hundreds.’’** And finally, 
after a month of growing impatience at the slowness of others to re- 
spond, he fumed: “It is about time the North understood the truth. 
That the entire South, man, woman, and child are against us, armed 
and determined.”** 

While it was true that bands of guerrillas were extremely active in 
the region around Memphis and that unorganized civilian resistance 
was frequently encountered, Sherman's disposition to consider all re- 
sistance as treacherous acts of the civilian population prepared the way 
for the next steps in the development of his attitude on the conduct 
of the war. Having persuaded himself that if he failed at Memphis it 
would be because his foes did not play the game of war fairly, he was 
beginning to search for some means of counteracting their activities. 
An early clue to the direction in which his planning was to lead ap- 
peared in a letter written in July, 1862, to Mrs. Sherman. “We are in 
our enemy's country and I act accordingly,” he said. “The North may 
fall into bankruptcy and anarchy first, but if they can hold on the war 
will soon assume a turn to extermination, not of soldiers alone, that 

27 Sherman to Grant, August 17, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XVII, Part 2, 
p. 178. See also ibid., 205, where Sherman reports an attack as having been made by 
civilians. 

28 Sherman to John Sherman, August 26, 1862, in Thorndike (ed.), Sherman Letters, 


159-60. 
29 Sherman to John Sherman, September 22, 1862, ibid., 161-63. 
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is the least part of the trouble, but the people.’*® Obviously, he had 
come a long way since the battle of Bull Run, where he had observed 
the destructive tendencies of his volunteer troops with shock and dis- 
gust; and as his idea of warfare against the people crystallized, he 
seemed to find in those tendencies at least a partial answer to his search. 

As late as mid-September, 1862, however, he was still wavering 
between orthodox procedure and the practical application of his newer 
theories. On September 21 he wrote a long letter to the editor of the 
Memphis Bulletin, in which he carefully explained that an act of Con- 
gress of 1806, which was still in force, made straggling and pillaging 
military crimes, and that “every officer and soldier in my command 
knows what stress I have laid upon them, and that, so far as in my 
power lies, I will punish them to the full extent of the law and orders.” 
But he added that it was one thing to know what the law provided 
and quite a different matter to enforce it; and in answer to protests 
concerning the activities of his men he took the position that he could 
not punish an entire unit, but must have specific charges and complete 
identification “‘of the actual transgressor.’’** Although the tone of this 
letter implied adherence to the accepted rules of war, it was only three 
days later that he issued the first of a series of orders which indicated 
that he was now ready to undertake the application of his theories in 
a new type of warfare. 

His anger had mounted steadily as he observed how effectively he 
was checkmated by what he insisted again and again were small guer- 
rilla forces, and when he learned of attempts to interrupt the passage 
of steamboats bringing supplies down the Mississippi River to Mem- 
phis, he exploded into action. In an order of September 24 to Colonel 
Charles C. Walcutt, of the Forty-sixth Ohio Volunteers, he said: 


8° Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, July 31, 1862, in Howe (ed.), Home Letters of General 
Sherman, 229-30. 

81 For the complete text of this letter, see Sherman, Memoirs, I, 276-78. It does not 
appear in Official Records with his other Memphis correspondence. It is interesting to 
note that a few weeks later General Grant did punish whole commands where unauthor- 
ized damage to private property was discovered. He fined the men through deductions 
from their pay and gave dishonorable discharges to the officers. See Grant's Special Field 
Orders No. 2 (November 9, 1862) and No. 6 (November 16, 1862), in Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XVII, Part 2, pp. 331-32, 349-50. 
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The object of the expedition you have been detailed for is to visit the town 
of Randolph where yesterday the packet Eugene was fired upon by a party of 
guerrillas. Acts of this kind must be promptly punished, and it is almost im- 
possible to reach the actors, for they come from the interior and depart as soon 
as the mischief is done. But the interests and well-being of the country demand 
that all such attacks should be followed by a punishment that will tend to 
prevent a repetition. . . . I think the attack on the Eugene was by a small 
force of guerrillas from Loosahatchie, who by this time have gone back, and 
therefore you will find no one at Randolph, in which case you will destroy the 
place, leaving one house to mark the place.*? 

All restraints were now being cast aside. The language of Sherman's 
order clearly indicated that no investigation had been made to ascer- 
tain the facts or to determine the complicity of the inhabitants of the 
town of Randolph in the attack. He had jumped to the conclusion 
that this attack was the action of guerrillas, and casually brushing 
aside the possibility that it might have been made by Confederate 
soldiers, he was ordering that vengeance be wreaked on the town be- 
cause it happened to be near the scene of the trouble. Here he was 
putting into effect a theory to which his generalizations had inevitably 
led him—the theory of collective responsibility, based on his conten- 
tion that every ‘man, woman, and child” in the South was “armed 
and at war.” Under this theory it was no longer necessary to establish 
individual or community guilt before inflicting punishment; he could 
retaliate upon any who happened to be within reach. During the next 
few days his actions were to carry him across the narrow line between 
the destruction of property to punish a community and the application 
of punishment directly to individuals. 

On September 27, three days after his order for the burning of Ran- 
dolph, Sherman issued his Special Order No. 254, which read in part: 


Whereas many families of known rebels and of Confederates in arms against 
us having been permitted to reside in peace and comfort in Memphis, and 
whereas the Confederate authorities either sanction or permit the firing on un- 
armed boats carrying passengers and goods, for the use and benefit of the in- 
habitants of Memphis, it is ordered that for every boat so fired on ten families 
must be expelled from Memphis. 


82 Sherman to Walcutt, September 24, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XVII, 
Part 2, pp. 235-36. 
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The provost-marshal will extend the list already prepared so as to have on 
it at least thirty names, and on every occasion when a boat is fired on will draw 
by lot ten names, who will be forthwith notified and allowed three days to 
remove to a distance of 25 miles from Memphis.** 


By the time he reported to General Grant a week later concerning 
these developments, two more steamboats had been fired on, and he 
had added still another retaliatory measure to the list. ‘I caused Ran- 
dolph to be destroyed,” he said, “and have given public notice that a 
repetition will justify any measures of retaliation, such as loading boats 
with their captive guerrillas as targets (1 always have a lot on hand), 
and expelling families from the comforts of Memphis, whose husbands 
and brothers go to make up those guerrillas.’"* Aside from the fact 
that in making this report to his immediately superior officer Sherman 
so phrased the statement that his orders seemed to apply only to guer- 
rillas, there was no suggestion of a consciousness on his part that those 
orders constituted a violation of the accepted rules of war. Indeed, 
other parts of the report contained his analysis of the problems which 
he faced, as well as numerous suggestions as to how the war should 
be conducted, in which he summed up his new concept of the employ- 
ment of terror against the armies and the civilian population alike. 
“We cannot change the hearts of those people of the South,” he said, 
“but we can make war so terrible that they will realize the fact that, 
however brave and gallant and devoted to their country, still they are 
mortal and should exhaust all peaceful remedies before they fly to 
war.” And elsewhere in the same letter he suggested that while the 

83 For the full text of this order, see sbid., 240. 

%4 Sherman to Grant, October 4, 1862, ibid., 259-62. 

%5 The standard authority on international law at the time was General Henry W. 
Halleck’s International Law, or Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War (New York, 1861), and in view of Sherman's close association with Halleck it is 
hardly reasonable to assume that he was ignorant of its contents. On the question of 
vindictive retaliation, Halleck said: “We have no right . . . to destroy private property 
merely because our enemy has done this to us; for no individual is justly chargeable with 
the guilt of a personal crime for the acts of the community of which he is a member” 
(p. 296). With regard to the treatment of the enemy's civilian population, he wrote: 
“So long as they refrain from all hostilities, pay the military contributions which may be 
imposed on them, and quietly submit to the authority of the belligerent who may happen 


to be in military possession of their country, they are allowed to continue in the enjoy- 
ment of their property, and in the pursuit of the ordinary avocations” (p. 427). 
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people of the South “cannot be made to love us, [they] can be made 
to fear us, and dread the passage of troops through their country.” 

If Grant did not immediately grasp the full implications of the con- 
cept as he read Sherman's report, he at least could have had no doubt 
that its sponsor was convinced, willing, and ready to carry out the 
program to its ultimate conclusions. For the time being, however, he 
said nothing; and the next two weeks witnessed a rapid series of events. 
Sherman reported on October 9 that his retaliatory actions had been 
effective in stopping the attacks on the steamboats; but a few days 
later he was again stung into an angry mood by even more intensified 
attacks, both above and below Memphis. Ignoring the fact that this 
new action was too extensive to have been carried out by civilians, and 
choosing not to mention the fact that the boats actually carried muni- 
tions and supplies for the army as well as “passengers and goods for 
the use and benefit of the inhabitants of Memphis,” he branded the 
attacks as “cowardly acts” which called for retaliation. “We will have 
to do something more than merely repel these attacks,” he told Grant 
on October 18. “We must make the people feel that every attack on a 
road here will be resented by the destruction of some one of their 
towns or plantations elsewhere. All adherents of their cause must suffer 
for these cowardly acts.”’** And on the same day he ordered Colonel 
Walcutt’s Ohio volunteers, who had been so efficient in their destruc- 
tion of Randolph, to “destroy all the houses, farms, and corn fields” 
for a distance of fifteen miles along the Arkansas bank of the Missis- 
sippi River.*’ 

In calling these Confederate attacks ‘cowardly acts’’ and ordering 
retaliation for them, Sherman was in effect denying that the enemy 
had the right to resist an invasion of its country. He either failed to 
understand or, if he understood, refused to acknowledge that under 
the accepted rules of war his occupation of Memphis itself did not 


86 Sherman to Grant, October 9, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XVII, Part 2, 
pp. 272-74; Sherman to Major John A. Rawlins (Grant's assistant adjutant general), 
October 18, 1862, ibid., 279-80. In the first of these two letters Sherman refuted his own 
characterization of one party as guerrillas by reporting the capture of all its “papers, com- 
missions, and muster-rolls.” 

87 Special Order No. 283, October 18, 1862, ibid., 280-81. 
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give him authority to exercise control over the inhabitants of surround- 
ing territory in which the enemy continued to offer effective resistance.” 
Even if he could have proved that the attacks were made by unauthor- 
ized guerrillas, he was still bound by the rules of war to direct his 
retaliation against them rather than against the civilian population in 
general, unless complicity had been established. His theory of collective 
responsibility made all the people participants in the hostilities, how- 
ever, and thus he considered himself absolved from following the 
accepted rules in dealing with them. If the resistance continued, they 
would be punished; and he would not be restricted in the methods he 
used to inflict that punishment—whether through destruction of their 
property or through the fear and uncertainty that are the lot of the 
hostage who is held responsible for acts beyond his control. Repeating 
his threat to expel additional “‘secessionist families’’ from Memphis 
and to visit summary punishment upon the neighborhood with each 
new act of resistance, he added: “It may sometimes fall on the wrong 
head, but it would be folly to send parties of infantry to chase these 
wanton guerrillas.’"** Thus expediency and military necessity were being 
offered as the justification for the experiment in terror upon which he 
had now embarked. 

In developing this experiment Sherman issued carefully phrased 
orders which not only stated concisely the nature of the operation to 
be carried out but also included a statement of purpose, in which he 
sought to inspire in both officers and men a sense of the righteousness 
of their cause and to justify for them the harshness of the measures 
they applied. On October 22, for example, in ordering several units of 
his command to strike separately but simultaneously at different points 
along the river, he said: “The people at large should be made to feel 
that in the existence of a strong Government, capable of protecting as 
well as destroying, they have a real interest; that they must at once 
make up their minds or else he involved in the destruction that awaits 


88 For an extended contemporary discussion of this principle, see Halleck, International 
Law, 778-80. 

8® Sherman to Rawlins, October 18, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XVII, Part 
2, p. 280. 
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armed rebellion against the national will.” Apparently concerned 
about the outward appearances, however, he added: ‘‘Subordinates and 
privates must not pillage, but commanders may do anything necessary 
to impress upon the people that guerrillas must be driven from their 
midst, else they must necessarily share the consequences.’ 

Since the officers were fully aware of their commander's attitude 
toward the civilian population, and since the assignments themselves 
were missions of retaliation and destruction, it was easy to construe 
such instructions as permission to authorize pillage at their own dis- 
cretion. And it was even easier for soldiers who had been engaged in 
the work of retaliation under orders to continue to carry on such 
activity without orders, so long as they were unhampered by the fear 
of disciplinary action from their higher officers. Thus in their operations 
around Memphis, Sherman’s troops were not only obtaining experience 
in destruction but were also being released from the legal and moral 
restraints which would have maintained their respect for the sanctity 
of private property. Under his tutelage they learned to direct their 
hatred against the people of the South and to visit upon them the 
savage art of destruction and the disregard for human rights and 
dignity which the rules of war had sought to mitigate. Looking back 
at this experiment from the perspective of Savannah in December, 
1864, he expressed the conviction that the terror inspired by his corps 
in the Mississippi Valley had crippled the people as much as had their 
actual loss of property. ‘It was to me manifest,” he said, “that the 
soldiers and people of the South entertained undue fear of the Western 
men. . . . This was a power, and I intended to utilize it.’’* 

For Sherman, therefore, the activities around Memphis during the 
fall of 1862 were to be considered as experimentation and rehearsal. 
The finished performance which was to be staged in the campaigns of 
the next two years in Mississippi, Georgia, and South Carolina would 
mean the application of his philosophy of total war on a grand scale. 
These states particularly would be marked by a trail of burned houses, 


40 Special Order No. 285, October 22, 1862, ibid., 289-90. 
41 Sherman, Memoirs, Il, 254. 
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needless destruction of the necessities of life, and the wholesale theft 
of private property. Whereas at Memphis ten square miles were devas- 
tated to punish a community, in Georgia a swath sixty miles wide, 
diagonally across the state, would be laid waste. Where the little river 
town of Randolph paid the penalty for its community in flames, the 
capital cities of Mississippi and South Carolina would be reduced to 
ashes to punish those states. Ten secession families were forced to move 
out of their homes at Memphis, but the whole city of Atlanta was to 
be arbitrarily depopulated without regard to the harshness involved. 
On the Mississippi River prisoners were to be placed on the boats 
exposed to the fire of their own forces, but in Georgia Sherman would 
force them to uncover Confederate mines by marching them over 
suspected areas, or, in South Carolina, would threaten to hang them 
if his foragers were molested. The hostage idea would be improved 
upon through the seizure of prominent citizens as a guarantee for the 
safe return of prisoners captured from his line of march by Confederate 
forces. 

The first opportunity to test the effects of the rehearsal came in 
December, 1862, when Sherman embarked from Memphis with 32,000 
troops to go down the Mississippi River to attack Vicksburg from the 
rear. He ordered that wherever the Federal transports were fired on 
from the shore, troops were to be landed and houses and barns in the 
vicinity were to be burned.*? Where the Confederates along the river 
had removed all their cordwood to hinder the movement of Federal 
boats, Sherman equipped his men with axes to be used in destroying 
fences and houses along the shore to supply fuel.“* The state of Mis- 
sissippi began to feel the impact of Sherman's type of warfare in earnest 
in May, 1863, however, when General Frank P. Blair, whom he had 
ordered to strip the Yazoo Valley, burned five hundred thousand 
bushels of corn, immense quantities of bacon, and destroyed every grist 
mill in the valley. In addition he drove in one thousand head of cattle, 

42 General Orders No. 7, December 18, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XVII, 
Part 1, p. 619. See Jenkins Lloyd Jones, An Artilleryman’s Diary (Madison, Wis., 1914), 
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some three hundred head of horses and mules, and an army of Negro 
slaves.“ 

Sherman had moved into Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, for the 
first time in May, 1863, to drive out Confederate General Joseph E. 
Johnston and had remained only long enough to wreck public prop- 
erty. On July 4, 1863, the day Vicksburg surrendered, he was ordered 
by Grant to attack Jackson once more and to render it useless to the 
Confederacy. The Union assault on Jackson was felt throughout the 
northern part of the state as Mississippians fled before the Union army. 
In a movement described as a “stampede,” they drove their horses and 
Negroes eastward into Alabama. The Confederates evacuated Jackson 
on the night of July 16, leaving it in the hands of soldiers who had 
been permitted to live off a countryside almost without effective defense 
and who were no amateurs in the use of the torch and wrecking bar. 
Three days later Sherman wrote that ‘Jackson, once the pride and 
boast of Mississippi, is now a ruined town.”*° While he gave a banquet 
for his officers in the governor's mansion, the Union soldiers went 
about the work of destruction in the town. They left the entire business 
section in ruins, burned most of the better residences, dragged furni- 
ture into the streets to be demolished, and looted homes, churches, and 
the state library. A correspondent of the Chicago Times reported that 
the only fine residences left standing were those occupied by some of 
the general officers; and in summing up his impression of the sack of 
the town, he stated that “such complete ruin and devastation never 
followed the footsteps of an army before.’’** 

While the Union infantry was sacking and burning Jackson, other 
detachments moved rapidly and effectively to disrupt all lines of com- 
munication in the state, and foragers were damaging the countryside 

44 Blair to Sherman, May 26, 1863, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXIV, Part 2, 
. oe to Admiral David D. Porter, July 19, 1863, ibid., Part 3, p. 531. 

46 Quoted in James W. Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippi (New York, 1901), 
12-13. For another graphic account of the extent of the damage in Jackson, see Edgar L. 
Erickson (ed.), “With Grant at Vicksburg, from the Civil War Diary of Captain Charles 


E. Wilcox,” in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (Springfield, 1908- ), 
XXX (1937-1938), 501. 
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just as effectively in their destruction of foodstuffs. “The wholesale 
destruction to which this country is now being subjected is terrible to 
contemplate,” Sherman said in his report to Grant, “but it is the 
scourge of war, to which ambitious men have appealed. . . . There- 
fore, so much of my instructions as contemplated destroying and weak- 
ening the resources of our enemy are being executed with rigor.” 
Wherever one of his detachments went, the story was the same—burned 
buildings, looted residences, and the wanton destruction of provisions 
vital to the civilian population. So thorough was the devastation that 
it became necessary for General Grant to order Sherman to assist in 
providing supplies of food and medicine to alleviate the suffering of 
the very same inhabitants who had been despoiled by his men. The 
operations of the Federal troops “have left the country destitute both 
of transportation and subsistence,” Grant said, and “having stripped 
the country thereabouts we can do no less than supply them.’ 

In an effort to put a stop to the unrestrained looting and destruction 
of private property, Grant also issued a general order on August 1 for 
the infliction of summary punishment “upon all officers and soldiers 
apprehended in acts of violence and lawlessness.” Branding such acts 
as ‘conduct disgraceful to the American name,” he said: ‘Hereafter, 
if the guilty parties cannot be reached, the commanders of regiments 
and detachments will be held responsible, and those who prove them- 
selves unequal to the task of preserving discipline in their commands 
will be promptly reported to the War Department for muster-out.’’* 
So far as the records show, Sherman's only direct response to this order 
was the transmittal to Grant of court-martial proceedings against a 
private, a sergeant, and a captain who were charged with burning a 
cotton gin during the operations around Jackson. He had caught these 
men in the act, he stated, and he regarded their act as sheer vandalism, 


inasmuch as ‘the burning of this building in no way aided our military 
plans.”’*° 


47 Sherman to Grant, July 14, 1863, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXIV, Part 2, 
Pp. 526. 

48 Grant to Sherman, July 28 and 29, 1863, tbid., Part 3, pp. 557, 559. 
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Having thus made a token acknowledgment of Grant's instructions, 
he showed by his subsequent actions that he had no intention of letting 
them dull the effect of his program of terror. Writing directly to Gen- 
eral Halleck shortly afterward, he said: 


I would banish all minor questions, assert the broad doctrine that as a nation 
the United States has the right, and also the physical power, to penetrate to 
every part of our national domain, and that we will do it . . . that we will 
remove and destroy every obstacle, if need be, take every life, every acre of 
land, every particle of property, every thing that to us seems proper; that we 
will not cease till the end is attained; that all who do not aid us are enemies, 
and that we will not account to them for our acts. If the people of the South 
oppose, they do so at their peril; and if they stand by, mere lookers-on in this 
domestic tragedy, they have no right to immunity, protection, or share in the 
final results. . . . In accepting war, it should be “pure and simple” as applied 
to the belligerents. I would keep it so, till all traces of the war are effaced; till 
those who appealed to it are sick and tired of it, and come to the emblem of 
our nation, and sue for peace. I would not coax them, or even meet them half- 
way, but make them so sick of war that generations would pass away before 
they would again appeal to it.* 


Following a brief period of duty around Chattanooga and in East 
Tennessee, where his troops aroused considerable resentment because 
of their failure to distinguish between loyal Unionists and others in 
their pillaging,** Sherman returned to Mississippi at the beginning of 
1864 to complete the subjugation of that state preparatory to moving 
his army eastward for the campaign which was being planned in 
Georgia. Disturbed over the return of Confederate forces to the state 
and the threat they offered to Federal control of the Mississippi River,” 
he resumed his campaign of terror on a more extensive scale. His first 


51 Sherman to Halleck, September 17, 1863, in Sherman, Memoirs, 1, 335-42, especially 
339-40. 

52 See, for example, a circular letter issued by General Oliver O. Howard to his troops, 
December 8, 1863, in Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XX XI, Part 3, pp. 357-58. Sherman 
himself was forced to admit that “though we try to forage on the enemy, I fear we take 
much of Union people.” Sherman to Grant, December 11, 1863, ibid., 382: 

58 In a letter written to General John A. Logan in December, 1863, Sherman said: 
“To secure the safety of the navigation of the Mississippi, I would slay millions—on that 
point I am not only insane, but mad.” Autograph Draft of W. T. Sherman's Memoirs 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress), which contains numerous letters and 
reports prepared for but not included in the published Memoirs. 
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move was a carefully planned and well-executed march eastward from 
Vicksburg across the state to Meridian, important to the Confederates 
as a railroad center and arsenal and as the base of supply for their 
operations. Finding that the Confederate forces had evacuated the place 
before his arrival on February 14, he lost no time in setting his men 
at the work of wrecking the railroads, burning public property, and 
unofficially destroying the town. “For five days 10,000 men worked 
hard and with a will in that work of destruction, with axes, crowbars, 
sledges, clawbars, and with fire, and I have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing the work as well done,” he reported to Grant. “Meridian with its 
depots, store-houses, arsenal, hospitals, offices, hotels, and cantonments 
no longer exists.’’** 

Rigid discipline had been maintained on the march to Meridian, and 
foraging had been held down by the continuous presence of Confed- 
erate cavalry on the flanks of the army; but now that the Confederates 
had lost their base and had withdrawn from the state, Sherman once 
more turned his men loose on the towns, villages, and farms along 
the return route to Vicksburg. His Memoirs simply sum up the cam- 
paign by stating that he destroyed ‘an arsenal, immense storehouses, 
and the railroad in every direction,”** and nowhere in his official 
report did he mention damages other than those directed against 
military objectives. From other sources, however, including official re- 
ports of Confederate officers, correspondence published in both south- 
ern and northern newspapers, and revealing comments by some of his 
own officers, the story is one of wanton waste, arson, looting, and other 
indignities visited upon the defenseless citizens by a ruthless soldiery.* 
“They have destroyed everything in our neighborhood,” wrote a refugee 
from Meridian. “I do not think you can hear a chicken crow for ten 
miles around Meridian.”*’ An officer in the signal corps of Sherman’s 
force reported that at Lake Station “the Signal Corps went through the 


54 Sherman to Rawlins, March 7, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXXII, Part 
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town like a dose of salts, and just as we were leaving I noticed a man 
hunting around to get someone to make an affidavit that there had 
been a town there.’’** At Enterprise, ““No place or house escaped them. 
Locks and bars availed nothing. Every room, trunk, wardrobe, and the 
beds and bedding were plundered and torn up, nor did the poor ne- 
groes, whom they came to set free, as they said, escape those low-down 
pilfering rascals. . . . Everything they could carry off was taken, and 
what they could not, was torn up and destroyed, even to servants’ un- 
derclothes.”°** Writing to her husband in the Confederate army, a 
resident of Brandon said: 


The thieving rascals reached our premises whilst we were at the dinner table 
on Sunday, and kept up their plundering and stealing until dark. . . . Every 
horse and mule Papa had was taken away, hogs killed, and all the poultry 
taken. In the smokehouse nothing was left, except some meal which they emptied 
on the floor. . . . In the house there was not a trunk, drawer, wardrobe, desk 
or anything they did not plunder and plunder well; and the contents scattered 
over the house, and everything stolen they wished. Not a garment of yours did 
they leave. . . . What was left [of her clothing} was torn into pieces or abused 
in some way. Papa has nothing left but what he was wearing. Every bed was 
stripped of clothing. . . . For three meals we hadn't a thing but roasted pota- 
toes to eat, and since that time what we have eaten has been done with our 
fingers; not a knife or fork was left, and but little earthenware. . . . All this 
stealing was done before our eyes, and neither words nor tears would prevent 


it.®° 

The utter helplessness of the victims of such brutality, forced to 
stand by while humiliations and indignities were heaped upon them, 
left lasting scars upon the memories of those so mistreated. The closing 
sentence of the letter from Brandon undoubtedly expressed the senti- 
ments of hundreds of less articulate women who had faced a similar 
experience: “I hate them more now than I did the evening I saw them 
sneaking off with all we cared for, and so it will be every day I live.” 
That Sherman himself had already become aware of this hatred is 
shown in a letter which he wrote to his wife during the earlier cam- 


58 Report of Captain Lucius M. Rose, March 8, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. 
XXXII, Part 1, pp. 221-23. 

5® Mobile Daily Register, February 27, 1864. 

®° Montgomery Daily Advertiser, February 28, 1864. 
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paign around Jackson. “I doubt if history affords a parallel to the deep 
and bitter enmity of the women of the South,” he said. “No one who 
sees them and hears them but must feel the intensity of their hate.” 
In a revealing sentence of explanation, he continued: “Not a man is 
seen; nothing but women with houses plundered, fields open to the 
cattle and horses, pickets lounging on every porch, and desolation sown 
broadcast, servants all gone and women and children bred in luxury, 
beautiful and accomplished, begging in one breath for the soldiers’ 
rations and in another praying that the Almighty or Joe Johnston will 
come and kill us, the despoilers of their homes and all that is sacred.” 
But, he added, “They have sowed the wind and must reap the whirl- 
wind. Until they . . . submit to the rightful authority of the govern- 
ment they must not appeal to me for mercy or favors.” Thus he had 
come to justify the violations of the rights of noncombatants on the 
ground that they had brought their fate down upon their own heads 
and that it was his mission to inflict punishment upon the rebellious 
South and all its people until they could be convinced of the error of 
their ways. 

As he prepared to transfer his troops to a new theater of operations 
in Georgia in the spring of 1864, he could view his first full-dress per- 
formance in total war with satisfaction. He had accomplished his major 
objectives of destroying the resources of Mississippi and paralyzing its 
lines of communication, and he had demonstrated to the civilian popu- 
lation how terrible their lot could be made in a war conducted without 
regard for orthodox rules. “But the great result attained,” he said, “is 
the hardihood and confidence imparted to the command, which is now 
better fitted for war.’’** During the next eight months he and his men 
were to repeat their performance on a larger scale in Georgia and to 
add new refinements in the light of their experience in Mississippi. 

In its first phase the Georgia campaign presented problems which 
Sherman had not faced in Mississippi. As he moved southward from 


61 Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, June 27, 1863, in Howe (ed.), Home Letters of General 
Sherman, 267-69. 

62 Sherman's Report on Operations in Mississippi, March 7, 1864, in Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XXXII, Part 1, p. 177. 
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Chattanooga toward Atlanta, he was confronted by a well-organized, 
battle-hardened army under the command of General Joseph E. John- 
ston, one of the ablest of the Confederate military leaders, and his 
operations were also rendered more difficult by the mountainous terrain 
to be traversed. Under such conditions the loose organization and lax 
discipline of the Mississippi campaign had to give way to compact 
order and carefully planned maneuvering, and thus there was less op- 
portunity to carry the war to the civilian population. That he had not 
abandoned his concept of total war, however, was shown in the thor- 
oughness of his destruction of town after town as they came within 
the range of his operations; in his mass deportation to Indiana of ap- 
proximately five hundred women workers from the Roswell cotton and 
woolen mills in July, 1864; in his seizure of noncombatant citizens to 
be used as hostages to prevent local resistance to his foraging parties; 
in his condonement of pillaging wherever the opportunity presented 
itself; and finally, in his callous suggestion to one of his subordinates 
that in retaliation for attacks on Federal communications he was to 
“burn ten or twelve houses of known secessionists, kill a few at ran- 
dom, and let them know that it will be repeated every time a train is 
fired on.” 

With the capture and subsequent destruction of Atlanta in the early 
fall of 1864 and the withdrawal of the greater part of the Confederate 
army to the northwestward, Sherman was once more in a position to 
carry on the type of campaign for which his men had been trained 

63 Sherman to General Louis D. Watkins, October 29, 1864, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XX XIX, 
Part 3, p. 494. In view of the extensive coverage which has been given to Sherman's 
Georgia and South Carolina campaigns by historians and others, it does not seem neces- 
sary to treat them in detail here or to give specific citations for general statements except 
in cases of direct quotation. The official reports and correspondence are to be found in 
Official Records, Ser. 1, Vols. XXXVIII, Parts 1-5, and XX XIX, Part 3 (for the At- 
lanta campaign); Vol. XLIV (for the march from Atlanta to Savannah); and Vol. 
XLVII, Parts 1-3 (for the South Carolina campaign). Sherman's own later account com- 
prises most of Volume II of his Memoirs; and among the best of the many accounts by 
other participants are Henry Hitchcock, Marching with Sherman (New Haven, 1927); 
David P. Conyngham, Sherman's March through the South (New York, 1865); Theodore 
F. Upson, With Sherman to the Sea (Baton Rouge, 1943) ; George W. Nichols, The Story 
of the Great March (New York, 1865); George W. Pepper, Personal Recollections of 


Sherman's Campaign in Georgia and the Carolinas (Zanesville, Ohio, 1866); and Dolly 
Sumner Lunt, A Woman's Wartime Journal (Macon, Ga., 1927). 
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around Memphis and in Mississippi. While the indignation of the 
South over his bombardment of the city and his removal of its entire 
civilian population was still raging, he was busily engaged in the de- 
velopment of plans to launch his columns into the heart of Georgia 
“on a worse raid than our Meridian raid was,” and he calmly assured 
one of his officers that “you may look for a great howl against the 
brute Sherman.’ As his army of 62,000 men, selected for their physical 
fitness, rolled into the Georgia countryside on November 15 to begin 
the famous “March to the Sea,” there was a spirit of recklessness in its 
ranks which boded ill for the noncombatants deep in the state who 
had thus far escaped the terrifying sound of the marching feet of an 
invading army.* 

The special orders which Sherman issued for the conduct of the army 
on this campaign were in complete accord with the accepted rules of 
war. They provided that only official foraging parties were to levy on 
the country for supplies and that in all foraging “the parties engaged 
will refrain from abusive or threatening language . . . and they will 
endeavor to leave with each family a reasonable portion for their 
maintenance.” Soldiers were expressly forbidden to enter the dwellings 
of the inhabitants or commit any trespass, “but during a halt or a 
camp they may be permitted to gather turnips, potatoes, or other vege- 
tables, and to drive in stock in sight of their camp.” Private property 
was to be destroyed only with the approval of an army corps com- 
mander, and for them the general principle was laid down that “In 
districts and neighborhoods where the army is unmolested no destruc- 
tion of such property should be permitted; but should guerrillas or 
bushwhackers molest our march, or should the inhabitants burn bridges, 
obstruct roads, or otherwise manifest local hostility, then army com- 
manders should order and enforce a devastation more or less relentless 
according to the measure of such hostility.” 


®* Sherman to General Andrew J. Smith, November 2, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. 
I, Vol. XX XIX, Part 3, p. 596. 

®5 See Sherman, Memoirs, Il, 178-79, for his description of the spirit of the men at 
the beginning of the march. 

® Special Field Orders No. 120, issued at Kingston, Georgia, November 9, 1864, in 
Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XX XIX, Part 3, pp. 713-14. 
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In view of Sherman's theory of waging war against the civilian 
population, as evolved at Memphis and applied in Mississippi, and in 
the light of the well-known and fully authenticated evidence of un- 
restrained pillage and destruction which marked the course of this 
campaign, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that these orders were 
formulated more for the record than for the guidance of his troops. 
No one knew better than he that the men who were to march under 
the orders were hardened veterans, many of whom had participated in 
his first experiments in total war, and that to them waste, burning, and 
looting were an old story. They, in turn, felt that they knew their 
general too well to believe that he intended to bind them by the rules 
of orthodox warfare just at the moment they were to strike deep into 
the Confederacy’s vitals. Even the reports, diaries, and letters of some 
of his officers reveal their conviction that he did not intend for these 
orders to be enforced;*’ and on more than one occasion Sherman him- 
self permitted outright violations in his presence without disciplining 
the guilty troops.** In commending the spirit of the men at the end of 
the march, he said: “A little loose in foraging, they ‘did some things 
they ought not to have done,’ yet, on the whole, they have supplied 
the wants of the army with as little violence as could be expected.” 
His official report estimated the damage done to the state of Georgia 
“at $100,000,000; at least $20,000,000 of which has inured to our 
advantage, and the remainder is simple waste and destruction.” And 
by way of justification, he added: “This may seem a hard species of 
warfare, but it brings the sad realities of war home to those who have 

67 See, for example, the Official Report of General Alpheus S. Williams (Commander 
of the Twentieth Army Corps), January 9, 1865, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XLIV, pp. 206-16, in 
which he stated frankly that “repeated instances of wanton pillage occurred on the 
march,” and condoned these with the explanation that “the nature of the march was 
calculated to relax discipline” (p. 212). In writing on November 23, 1864, of his own 
concern over the pillaging, Major Henry Hitchcock, who served throughout the campaign 
as Sherman's assistant adjutant general and military secretary, stated that “the belief in 
the army is that General S. favors and desires it, and one man when arrested told his 
officer so. I am bound to say I think Sherman lacking in enforcing discipline.” Hitchcock, 
Marching with Sherman, 86-87. 

68 For his own account of one such instance, see Sherman, Memoirs, II, 181. A graphic 


account of the march, based on a wide sampling of materials, is in Lewis, Sherman, 
Fighting Prophet, 438-57. 
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been directly or indirectly instrumental in involving us in its attendant 
calamities.”* 

From his own point of view, therefore, another venture in carrying 
the war to the civilian population had been successful. In later years 
he was to claim that he had considered this march merely ‘as a means 
to an end, and not as an essential act of war.” The purpose, he said, 
had been “the transfer of a strong army, which had no opponent, and 
had finished its then work, from the interior to a point on the sea- 
coast, from which it could achieve other important results.’"° Actually, 
however, he had accomplished much more than a shift of base from 
Atlanta to Savannah. By marching almost unopposed through the inner 
citadel of the Confederacy, he had been able to destroy the resources 
of one of its most productive sections and had eliminated Georgia as 
a possible source of supply for General Lee’s army in Virginia. By ap- 
plying his concept of total war in the course of that march, he had in- 
stilled in the noncombatants of Georgia the same sense of helplessness 
and terror that had been felt earlier in Mississippi. The ease with which 
such devastation and demoralization had been wrought had proved 
the weakness of the South and showed both sides that the end of the 
war was near at hand. But the success of Sherman’s methods caught 
the imagination of an important segment of the northern public and 
created a feeling that before the war ended he should be permitted to 
extend his campaign of terror and destruction to the people of South 
Carolina as punishment for having started it. Even General Halleck 
himself reflected the blending of enthusiasm and vindictiveness when 
in congratulating the army on its achievement he said: “When Savan- 
nah falls, then for another wide swath through the centre of the Con- 
federacy.”’ Assuring Sherman that additional troops would be sent to 
him for the move into South Carolina, he added: “Should you capture 
Charleston, I hope that by some accident the place may be destroyed, 

69 Sherman’s Official Report on the Savannah Campaign, January 1, 1865, in Official 
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7 Sherman, Memoirs, Il, 220. 
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and if a little salt should be sown upon its site it may prevent the 
growth of future crops of nullification and secession.”’"* 

Meanwhile, Sherman was also busily formulating his plans for the 
next move. Writing to Grant before the capture of Savannah, he said: 
“With Savannah in our possession . . . we can punish South Carolina 
as she deserves, and as thousands of people in Georgia hoped we 
would do. I do sincerely believe that the whole United States, North 
and South, would rejoice to have this army turned loose on South 
Carolina to devastate that State, in the manner we have done in 
Georgia.’”* On the day after he occupied Savannah, he wrote that if 
Grant did not need his force immediately in Virginia he “could go on 
and smash South Carolina all to pieces,” and two days later he told 
Halleck: ‘The truth is the whole army is burning with an insatiable 
desire to wreak vengeance upon South Carolina. I almost tremble at 
her fate, but feel that she deserves all that seems in store for her.” 
This spirit of vengeance had obviously not subsided during the month 
of preparation which followed, and when the army finally began its 
march across South Carolina on February 1, 1865, both its officers and 
its enlisted men were ready to apply the concept of total war with a 
zeal which only hate could inspire and a thoroughness which repre- 
sented the cumulation of two years of experience in destruction."* On 
arriving at the northern limits of the state thirty-four days later, they 
left behind them a trail of terror and desolation, burned homes and 

71 Halleck to Sherman, December 18, 1864, ibid., II, 222-23; also in Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XLIV, p. 741, where the words “wide swath,” quoted above, appear as 
“raid south”—a reading which does not fit the context. 

72 Sherman to Grant, December 18, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLIV, pp. 
741-43. 

7 Sherman to Grant, December 22, 1864, ibid., 6-7; Sherman to Halleck, December 
24, 1864, ibid., 798-800. 

™In addition to the references listed in Note 63, above, much information on the 
South Carolina campaign from the point of view of minor officers appears in such ac- 
counts as the following: Julian W. Hinkley, A Narrative of Service with the Third Wis- 
consin Infantry (Madison, Wis., 1912); “Major Connolly's Letters to His Wife, 1862- 
1865,” in Illinois Historical Society Publications (Springfield, 1900-1942), No. 35 (1928), 
217-383; Clement Eaton (ed.), “Diary of an Officer in Sherman's Army Marching through 
the Carolinas,” in Journal of Southern History, 1X (1943), 238-54; and Samuel H. M. 
Byers, With Fire and Sword (New York, 1911). An excellent account from the south- 
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towns, devastated fields and plundered storehouses, and a record for 
systematic torture, pillage, and vandalism unequaled in American his- 
tory. The state lay prostrate—broken, impoverished, and hopeless; and 
its people were filled with a deep and abiding bitterness over the 
viciousness of the destruction visited upon them, not only because it 
violated the rules of civilized warfare but also because it had gone so 
far beyond what was necessary to accomplish their capitulation. 

The suddenness with which this orgy of destruction came to an end 
as the army moved into North Carolina early in March provided 
striking evidence of the deliberate vengeance which had determined 
its character in South Carolina, and indicated also that it might have 
been kept under control had there been any real desire to do so in 
earlier stages of the campaign. “The conduct of the soldiers is per- 
ceptibly changed,” wrote one of Sherman's aides on March 8. “I have 
seen no evidence of plundering; the men keep their ranks closely; and 
more remarkable yet, not a single column of the fire or smoke which 
a few days ago marked the positions of heads of columns, can be seen 
on the horizon.”*® In the eyes of both the officers and the men the 
people of North Carolina had been more reluctant to leave the Union 
than had those of the other states through which they had passed. 
Consequently, they were ready to accept without question the prohibi- 
tion which was now issued against wanton destruction of property or 
unkind treatment of citizens, and thus the operations of Sherman's 
army were returned to the normal channel of waging war against mili- 
tary objectives and the armed forces of the enemy. 

The three years since Sherman had assumed command at Memphis 
and had first experimented with the concept of carrying the war to 
the civilian population of the South had seen the evolution of that 
concept through its early proving ground in Mississippi into a move- 
ment which had gained momentum and effectiveness in Georgia and 
had swelled into a relentless campaign of vengeance in South Carolina. 
Although the concept itself was not in accord with the accepted rules 
of his own time, his success in using it as a means of destroying the 


75 Nichols, Story of the Great March, 222. 
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enemy's resources and undermining his morale was to influence the 
strategy of future wars and to bring at least a tacit adjustment in the 
rules under which they were to be fought. That his campaigns con- 
tributed materially in hastening the final defeat of the Confederacy 
can hardly be denied; but since the principal purpose of the conflict 
from the Federal point of view was to bring back into the fold those 
states which had attempted to withdraw, good policy would seem to 
have required that it be accomplished with as little cause for future 
hatred as possible. In the case of Mississippi, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, however, the wanton destruction and the outrages and in- 
dignities to which their people were subjected in Sherman's application 
of his concept of total war created wounds which would remain sensi- 
tive for generations to come. Although they came back into the Union, 
other causes of estrangement would pass away and be forgotten long 
before the crime committed by him against the spirit of their people 
would be forgiven. 


Voluntary Attempts to Reduce Cotton 
Acreage in the South, 1914-1933 


By GILBert C. Fire 


Prior to the adoption of the New Deal cotton program in 1933, 
frequent attempts had been made to adjust cotton production to effec- 
tive demand by a voluntary limiting of acreage. The seriousness with 
which these campaigns were pursued usually varied with the severity 
of the cotton crisis. There was a widespread belief that prices could be 
lifted if production was curtailed. Consequently, during periods of low 
prices attempts were made to get farmers to cut their acreage on a 
voluntary basis. A recent study has shown the unsuccessful efforts of 
the Southern Cotton Association to curtail production through acreage 
restriction between 1905 and 1908, but the idea did not lose its popu- 
larity. 

On November 1, 1926, Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine 
wrote that while the nation’s agricultural situation was showing general 
improvement the cotton states were suffering severe reverses. The Sec- 
retary called the Cotton Belt the “black spot” of the country’s farm 
picture.* The cause for Jardine’s and southern cotton producers’ alarm 
was the precipitous decline of cotton prices which began in September 

1See Theodore Saloutos, “The Southern Cotton Association, 1905-1908,” in Journal 
of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XIII (1947), 492-510. During periods of 
low prices various expedients were proposed in addition to voluntarily restricting acreage. 
Invariably these ideas pointed toward removing the price-depressing surpluses. In 1904, 
for example, some Texas farmers talked of burning a bale of cotton each Saturday for 
fifteen successive weeks in order to help eliminate 2,000,000 bales from the country’s 
markets. Four years later “night riders” attempted to keep some Texas farmers from 
picking their crop, and some gins were burned in an effort to keep cotton off the market. 


These instances were not confined to Texas. Ralph W. Steen, Twentieth Century Texas 
(Austin, 1942), 55-56. 


2 United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook of Agriculture (Washington, 
1894- ), 1926, pp. 1-2. 
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and became more pronounced with passing weeks. For instance, during 
the thirty days following September 8 the price of cotton fell thirty 
dollars a bale on the Oklahoma City market.* While the large crop of 
16,105,000 bales in 1925 had brought growers about twenty cents a 
pound, the record-breaking 1926 production of 17,977,000 bales was 
selling for only about half that price. In fact, returns from cotton were 
scarcely meeting the cost of production, even for the more efficient 
producers.* Again the cotton farmers were experiencing the economic 
contradiction of having a large crop bring them less than a smaller one.* 

This situation had been brought about by a variety of factors, but 
probably the most important from the domestic standpoint—at least 
the most tangible—was the tremendous increase in cotton acreage. 
Studies by the United States Department of Agriculture showed that 
about 54 per cent of the variation in the total annual production was 
due to acreage, while 46 per cent was caused by fluctuation in yield 
per acre.* Expansion had been general throughout the leading cotton 
states between 1922 and 1926, until in the latter year it reached the 
tremendous figure of 47,087,000 acres. The increase was most accen- 
tuated, however, in Texas and Oklahoma. There, virgin land formerly 
used for cattle ranges was plowed and planted to cotton. The terrain 
was fairly level, fields were large and easy to work, and the use of 
machines was more practicable. Furthermore, western Texas and south- 
western Oklahoma did not suffer badly from boll weevil and other 
pests.” 

Acreage increases in some Texas and Oklahoma counties had been 
astounding. Lubbock County, Texas, for example, which had harvested 

8 Oklahoma City Times, October 9, 1926. 

4The cost of production varied widely, but Secretary Jardine and other authorities 
concluded that the 1926 crop had been produced at no less than fifteen cents a pound. 
Most of it sold for twelve cents, or less. 

5 The average annual acreage harvested during the five years preceding World War I 
was 34,022,000; from 1924 to 1929 the average had increased to 44,087,000. In 1922, 
31,361,000 acres were harvested, but by 1926, under the stimulus of good prices, cotton 
acreage advanced to 47,087,000. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Outlook for 1926 (Miscel- 


laneous Circular No. 65, February, 1926), p. 16. 
tT Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927, p. 12. 
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a meager 35,746 acres of cotton in 1919, had enlarged this to 136,518 
acres five years later, and to 205,276 acres by 1929. In Lynn, Runnels, 
and other west-central counties the story was much the same.* In south- 
western Oklahoma, Caddo, Kiowa, Tillman, and Washita counties in- 
creased their acreages from 100 to 300 per cent between 1919 and 1924, 
and after that the increase was even greater.’ By 1926 expanded acre- 
age and good yields were responsible for a 17,977,000-bale crop, which 
in turn brought thousands of cotton farmers to the brink of financial 
ruin. 

The entire situation was reminiscent of the autumn of 1914, and to 
a lesser degree that of 1920. When the First World War broke out, a 
virtual “‘cotton panic’’ seized the Cotton Belt. The farmers were gath- 
ering a record crop of 16,136,000 bales, but because of the war scare 
and lack of shipping facilities complete demoralization temporarily 
gripped the market. Cotton which commanded twelve and four-tenths 
cents a pound on August 1 brought only about six cents three months 
later.’® In an effort to obtain relief a ‘“buy-a-bale” campaign was under- 
taken to remove 4,000,000 bales from the glutted market. People were 
urged to purchase a bale of cotton at ten cents a pound and hold it for 
at least six months. President Woodrow Wilson and other high gov- 
ernment officials bought bales of cotton to facilitate this movement." 
Although some contemporaries believed that the ‘‘buy-a-bale” campaign 
steadied the market, a demand quickly arose to curtail acreage as a 
means of relieving the cotton producer's plight. This idea was by no 
means novel; acreage curtailment campaigns had followed upon the 
“wake of every disaster."** The Atlanta Journal declared that “the 
farmer should bear in mind that unless the cotton acreage is cut some- 
thing like fifty per cent next year, the relief now afforded [holding 
cotton off the market} will prove only temporary.” A Daily Oklahoman 
writer also believed that withholding cotton would be “manifestly 

5 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: Agriculture (4 vols., Washington, 
1931-1932), Vol. II, Pt. 2, pp. 1480 ff. 

* Ibid., 1316-18. 

10 Yearbook of Agriculture, 1915, p. 13. 


11 New York Times, September 9, 1914. 
12 Rupert B. Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture (Chapel Hill, 1929), 113. 
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futile unless some means are found for curtailing next year’s crop.” 
Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston also warned farmers that 
the “acreage devoted to the next cotton crop ought to be greatly re- 
duced.”’** 

Still more drastic measures were recommended to relieve the situa- 
tion. The governor of Texas asked the legislature for statutory authority 
to limit acreage, and the South Carolina legislature considered various 
restrictive plans.’* But nothing came of these schemes. Indeed, Sectre- 
tary Houston advised that the “acreage cannot be regulated or restricted 
by the Congress or the State legislatures. They have no authority to 
legislate upon this subject.’’*® 

While discussion concerning ways and means of reducing cotton 
acreage continued for several weeks among planters, bankers, and state 
and federal officials, few, if any, concrete steps were taken to bring 
this about. With a revival in the price in December, 1914, and early 
in 1915, any movement to restrict or limit acreage quickly expired. 
The 1915 acreage was only 31,412,000 as compared to 36,832,000 the 
preceding year, but there is no evidence indicating that those who urged 
voluntary reduction had exerted any influence. Secretary Houston was 
probably correct when he said that higher grain prices in 1915 stimu- 
lated the planting of grains and “caused a considerable reduction in 
cotton acreage.** Moreover, there was generally some acreage reduc- 
tion after each low-price year. As yet the results of a voluntary pro- 
gram to curtail cotton acreage had not been adequately tested. 

In 1920 the cotton farmers, as well as other agricultural producers, 
suffered from a low-price year. The crop harvested from 35,878,000 
acres, or about 1,000,000 less than in 1914, amounted to 13,400,000 
bales.’* Again there was considerable agitation for voluntary acreage 
restriction, with a voice raised here and there for forced reduction. 
For example, John A. Simpson, president of the Oklahoma Farmers’ 

18 Quoted in “Buy a Bale of Cotton,” Literary Digest (New York, 1890-1938), XLIX 
(October 10, 1914), 669-71. 

14 New York Times, October 8, 1914. 

15 “Buy a Bale of Cotton,” Joc. cit., 670. 


16 Yearbook of Agriculture, 1915, p. 13. 
1 [bid., 1921, p. 611. 
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Educational and Co-operative Union, told the cotton farmers to “use 
sense” and cut their acreage in half. Using past experience to prove his 
point, he argued that such action would actually net them more profit.’* 
But the low prices of 1920 were most responsible for bringing about 
a 5,000,000-acre slash in the 1921 planting.”® 

The unusually small yield of only 7,954,000 bales in 1921 was re- 
flected in a sharply higher market that autumn, and by 1923 cotton 
was selling for thirty cents a pound, although it gradually declined in 
succeeding years. But in spite of this decrease, the acreage continued to 
advance until, as previously shown, by 1926 it had reached an all-time 
high of 47,087,000 acres, and a production of nearly 18,000,000 bales.” 
Here was a problem unlike that which had existed in either 1914 or 
1920. 

When the World War began there was no cotton surplus. The 
problem was simply one of being temporarily unable to make deliveries. 
In 1920 cotton took the same slump experienced by most major agri- 
cultural commodities, but the acreage was not unduly expanded; in 
fact, it had not yet reached the 1914 level. The situation was different 
in 1926. There was simply too much cotton. At least there was more 
than could be sold at a profitable price, and the large carry-over of 
5,600,000 bales from the previous year further depressed the market. 

Adequate warnings had been sounded against the reckless abandon 
in planting cotton. For years agricultural experts, government leaders, 
and others had preached diversification. In spite of the increasing in- 
tensity of this campaign, the results had been slight. Carl Williams, 
editor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, cautioned farmers early in 
1926 not to go “hog wild” on cotton, and predicted a sharp price drop 
if a big acreage was again planted.” Baylis E. Harriss, a member of a 
Galveston cotton brokerage firm, asked the question: ‘Is any organized 

18 Oklahoma Union Farmer (Oklahoma City, 1920-1922), I (1920), 308. Between 
1890 and 1920 cotton farmers realized a greater total income from a smaller crop during 
five different seasons. Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture, 122. 


18 The acreage in 1921 was 30,509,000, the lowest since 1915 when it was slightly 
over 31,000,000. 


20 Yearbook of Agriculture, 1931, p. 673. 
21 Oklahoma City Oklahoma Cotton Grower, March 25, 1926. 
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effort going to be made to save the cotton farmer of the south from 
disaster the coming fall?’ He advised that acreage should be cut one- 
third, or the “banker, farmer, and merchant should prepare for the 
worst.’"** These warnings were typical of those coming from all sections 
of the South. 

Such advice fell on deaf ears, however, and planters proceeded to 
cultivate the largest acreage on record, only to have cotton drop to a 
figure below the cost of production at ginning time. Here was a situa- 
tion that demanded drastic remedial action. Would common sense pre- 
vail and acreage be restricted, or would cotton growers produce them- 
selves into bankruptcy? While it was recognized that weather played 
an important part in production, many felt that the disastrous slump 
in prices could be traced directly to overplanting. To prevent a recur- 
rence of this, an intensive campaign was launched in the fall of 1926 
to restrict cotton acreage by at least one-fourth the following year. 

Conditions among the cotton farmers were so critical, however, that 
many believed relief would not await the effect of lessened production, 
even assuming that a voluntary acreage restriction program might be 
successful. Suggestions aimed at bringing immediate relief were then 
advanced. Rather than urging a “buy-a-bale” campaign, some South 
Carolinians advocated a “‘burn-a-bale” program as the surest method 
of relieving the surplus.* Representative Edward W. Pou of North 
Carolina wrote to President Calvin Coolidge asking that a special ses- 
sion of Congress be called to deal with the cotton situation.* To in- 
crease the demand for a product that seemed a drug on the market, 
some individuals advanced the old idea that women wear wider and 
longer skirts—made of cotton, of course. 

A group of Texas bankers was among the first to advocate a positive 
program. Meeting at Dallas on September 24, they pledged themselves 
to finance cotton pools as a means of retiring 1,000,000 bales of Texas 
cotton from the market. They emphasized, however, that this removal 
must be coupled with a plan to reduce acreage by at least 25 per cent 

22 [bid., March 10, 1926. 


28 New York Times, October 19, 1926. 
24 Washington United States Daily, October 12, 1926. 
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in 1927. A signed pledge to restrict plantings by that amount was pre- 
sented to the bankers by ‘‘several hundred” landlords and farmers from 
Ellis County. Before the meeting adjourned a resolution was passed 
which declared: ““We urge the bankers of each county to assemble their 
leading farmers and organize schoolhouse campaigns for acreage re- 
duction pledges.” Having adopted a program of financing cotton re- 
moval and restricting acreage, the Texas bankers urged other states to 
co-operate in the movement.” 

The example set by Texas financiers was soon imitated in other states. 
Within a few days a group of leading cotton growers, bankers, and 
business men met at St. Matthews, South Carolina, and endorsed the 
Texas cotton pool plan, as well as the proposal to reduce acreage. At 
this meeting there was talk of a 50 per cent reduction. John S. Wana- 
maker, president of the American Cotton Growers’ Association, said 
that “no time during the last third of a century has there been more 
co-operation in regard to acreage reduction.”** At the annual meeting 
of the American Bankers Association at Los Angeles, bankers from 
eleven southern states passed a resolution calling for a “reduction of 
25% in the cotton acreage in the one-crop sections of our respective 
states.”’*” 

When demoralization in the cotton market continued, President 
Coolidge appointed a special committee, under the chairmanship of 
Eugene Meyer, to investigate and make recommendations for a solu- 
tion to the cotton problem. But the South had little faith in Coolidge. 
Governor Henry L. Whitfield of Mississippi took the lead and called 
a South-wide conference to meet at Memphis. On October 13 and 14 
about seven hundred planters, bankers, and merchants from the entire 
South, wearing ribbons and buttons inscribed “cut cotton acreage 50 
per cent,” met in Memphis to sit at “the bedside of ailing King Cotton.” 
There was little difficulty in agreeing that cotton pools should be estab- 
lished in all of the principal cotton states in order to withhold a por- 


25 Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York, 1865- ), CXXIII (1926), 1707- 
1708. 

26 [bid., 1709. 

27 [bid., 1825. 
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tion of the price-depressing bales from the current market. It was 
hoped that 4,000,000 bales could be retired.** The important question 
of acreage restriction was the next order of business. Although conven- 
tion delegates were almost unanimous for reduction, a sharp difference 
of opinion existed as to the proper method to achieve this. 

Many delegates gave the idea of voluntary restriction a cold recep- 
tion. A. G. Little, a Blytheville, Arkansas, planter and lawyer, led a 
group who insisted that the time for talking reduction was past and 
urged the invocation of legislative restrictions.” He argued that pre- 
vious experience had proved the futility of voluntary restriction plans. 
The specific plan advanced, based on a system soon to be adopted in 
Egypt, called for the cotton states to pass identical legislation making 
it illegal for a farmer to plant more than half of his land to cotton. 
This scheme received support from Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas delegates. It was defeated, however, with “extreme difficulty” 
by North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Arizona. It is significant that the states which opposed forced re- 
duction, with possibly one or two exceptions, were those which had 
cut their cotton acreage, or at least had not unduly expanded it. South 
Carolina and Georgia were growing less cotton than they had in 1916; 
therefore they saw no need for forced reduction. The southeastern 
states, however, were especially irked at Texas for her vast increase, 
and seemed to feel that Texas, Oklahoma, and perhaps Arkansas, 
should shoulder the chief responsibility for slashing acreage.*° Then, 
too, there were those who realized the utter futility of any effort to get 
all of the cotton states to pass identical restrictive legislation. Also not 

28 The cotton-holding pools actually purchased relatively little cotton. The Oklahoma 
pool, for example, received only 191,000 bales. Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman (Oklahoma 
City, 1911- ), XL (March 15, 1927), 10. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 11, 
1926, called this a temporary expedient and declared: ‘There is but one lasting solution, 
and that is the cotton farmer must learn the lesson, preached to him for 20 years—diversi- 
field crops. Cotton is not king.” 

2® Little lived in a heavy cotton producing area. This makes it difficult to determine 
the extent to which his opinions were influenced by inability to compete with the cheaper 
producing areas farther west. 

80 George Fort Milton, “Can Cotton be Controlled by Law?” in Independent (New 


York, 1848-1928), CX VII (1926), 531. New York Times, October 14, 1926. Oklahoma 
City Daily Oklahoman, October 15, 1926. 
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to be overlooked were the possible constitutional objections that would 
be sure to arise.** 

With the removal of compulsory acreage restriction from the con- 
vention agenda, those who favored voluntary methods were free to 
develop their plans. Before the convention adjourned it was agreed that 
no cotton would be accepted in the potential pools unless the producer 
agreed to reduce his 1927 acreage by 25 per cent. Furthermore, it was 
recommended that bankers refuse to make loans for 1927 production 
unless they were satisfied that a borrower's cotton acreage would be 
materially reduced and more land planted to feed crops. Finally, an 
executive committee headed by Tait Butler, agronomist, was charged 
with putting the stabilization and acreage reduction plan into effect 
throughout all of the major cotton producing states.** 

The program outlined at Memphis was essentially the one advocated 
a month earlier by the Texas bankers, and it soon caught the imagina- 
tion of many who were genuinely concerned about the cotton situation. 
Bankers, merchants, planters, newspaper editors, and co-operative or- 
ganizations, as well as government officials, lent their support to the 
program. Never before had such a concentrated campaign, supported 
by so many influential agencies, been launched in an attempt to balance 
production and demand by voluntary acreage curtailment.” 

The response to the appeal of the South-wide conference was heart- 

81 The Texas Commissioner of Agriculture had already asked his state’s attorney general 
for an opinion on the constitutionality of such a law. Although the attorney general had 
not replied, the commissioner expressed the opinion that the state’s police power could 
not be extended to permit enforcement of acreage restriction. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, CX XIII (1926), 2725. The states in the eastern Cotton Belt also argued that 
forced restriction would deny the South its monopolistic position in the world’s cotton 
supply. See Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture, 146. 

82 New York Times, October 14, 1926. 

88 According to interviewers sent out by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1931 among farmers in the Piedmont, South Atlantic Coastal Plains, and Mississippi 
Delta, 517 out of a total of 834 interviewed said they had been warned to cut cotton 
acreage and diversify their crops. But a sizable group declared that while business men 
publicly recommended restricting acreage, some were quietly urging or requiring that their 
borrowers plant the usual acreage “as a condition for obtaining a loan.” If this was the 
case in 1931, it was probably also true in 1926. See Theodore B. Manny, Farmer Opinions 


and Other Factors Influencing Cotton Production and Acreage Adjustment in the South 
(United States Department of Agriculture, Circular No. 258, January, 1933). 
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ening. Both before and after this meeting leading legislators in Wash- 
ington threw their support behind acreage reduction. “We must ad- 
mit,” said Representative Eugene Black of Texas, ‘that part of the 
present low price trouble is due to the fact that we in the South have 
planted entirely too much cotton in 1926.” He supported a 25 per cent 
reduction in acreage as the only “feasible and practicable” way to in- 
sure permanent relief from low prices.** Senator Ellison D. (“Cotton 
Ed”) Smith of South Carolina believed that voluntary methods would 
be inadequate. He proposed that contracts between bankers and farm- 
ers be signed forcing reduction so ‘there will be no duplication of this 
year's acreage.’’** Secretary Jardine also urged fewer acres. Getting cot- 
ton production down to the needs of the world, he said, is a “primary 
essential.’’** 

After making an extensive trip through the cotton states, Eugene 
Meyer of President Coolidge’s cotton committee was quoted as saying 
that “the South must lead itself out of the wilderness” by reducing 
cotton acreage at least 25 per cent. He added that without such reduc- 
tion the “cotton pools now being formed will be helpless.’’** Edward 
A. O'Neal, president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, was in 
hearty agreement with Meyer and Jardine. He wrote to Jardine that 
his organization was not interested in forming withholding pools unless 
some guarantee of acreage reduction, amounting to at least 25 per cent, 
was provided.** 

With bankers taking the lead, it was not long until organizations 
were established in all of the important cotton states for the purpose 
of bringing about the desired acreage reduction. For example, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, bankers created a $5,000,000 revolving fund to lend 
to their customers against properly warehoused cotton. But they in- 
sisted that marketing was only one problem and that “sound business 
judgment rather than mere sentiment prompts this action on the part 

84 Washington United States Daily, October 4, 1926. 

%5 Ibid., October 16, 1926. 

%6 Ibid., October 23, 1926. 


87 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, CX XIII (1926), 2336. 
88 [bid., 1995. 
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of the Richmond financial institutions in the belief that all clear-think- 
ing farmers are now fully convinced as to the necessity for reduced 
acreage in 1927, or until the existing surplus of cotton can be con- 
sumed.”*® Bankers in Texas, Oklahoma, and other leading cotton states 
took similar action. 

As the campaign for acreage reduction gained momentum, the gover- 
nors of Alabama and Mississippi proclaimed the week beginning Octo- 
ber 30 as “Cotton Reduction Week.” Governor William W. Brandon 
of Alabama issued his proclamation in response to a request from the 
agricultural committee of the Alabama Bankers Association. Lieutenant 
Governor Dennis Murphree of Mississippi said that every cotton grower 
should sign a pledge during that week promising no less than one- 
fourth reduction.” 

Newspaper editors early championed the proposal for less cotton 
acreage. The Dallas News, Atlanta Constitution, Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman, Kansas City Star, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and other lead- 
ing dailies warned farmers about the evils of overproduction. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that while some editors advocated acreage 
reduction, they urged farmers to cultivate more intensively and raise 
more cotton on fewer acres. The Dallas News, for example, sponsored 
contests, offering substantial prizes to the producer who could grow 
the most cotton on a five-acre tract. While this policy would tend to 
lower production costs, it would hardly aid in solving the problem of 
price-depressing surpluses. 

Although it is safe to say that most of the forces influential in mold- 
ing public opinion were working toward limiting acreage, they were 
by no means unanimous. Governor Miriam A. Ferguson of Texas would 
not follow the bankers of her state in calling for acreage reduction. 
The farmers are getting too much advice, she said, and “talk is cheap.” 
“I am not going to take the responsibility to advise at this time a re- 
duction of 25% of the cotton crop when I do not know, and no one 
else knows, the conditions that will exist at planting time. What I 


89 [bid., 2208. 
4 Ibid. 
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would advise my farm friends to do is to prepare to get themselves a 
sow, a cow, and a hen.’ 

Governor Ferguson's action represented to some extent the sectional 
differences in the Cotton Belt which had not been entirely clear at the 
Memphis meeting. In a state like Texas, particularly the west-central 
counties, production costs were relatively low. In 1923 the United 
States Department of Agriculture revealed that it cost three times as 
much per acre to produce cotton in Johnson County, North Carolina, 
as it did in Lubbock County, Texas. Therefore, while growers in the 
Southeast might produce at a loss, the newer regions of Texas and 
Oklahoma, because of lower production costs, could operate at some 
profit.? This may explain the Texas governor's position. And herein 
lies one of the chief reasons why any voluntary program of co-opera- 
tion among the states was likely to fail. While the governors of Ala- 
hama and Mississippi were urging cotton planters to sign pledges for 
acreage reduction, the governor of Texas was announcing that farmers 
were receiving “too much advice.” 

Others were also strongly opposed to acreage restriction. The New 
York Times viewed an across-the-board cut of 25 per cent as “difficult 
to enforce and extremely hazardous in possible results.” The Times 
editor expressed a fear of underproduction in case of a poor crop and 
belittled the possibility of agriculture’s adjusting production to con- 
sumption as was applied in most industries. ‘Arbitrary and sweeping 


curtailment, under outside orders, is a dangerous business,” concluded 

41 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, CX XIII (1926), 2604. 

42 The World Cotton Situation with Outlook for 1931-32 and the Long-Time Outlook 
for Southern Agriculture (United States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications No. 104, December, 1930), 50. The seriousness with which the southeastern 
states viewed western competition is seen in the dispatch of D. W. Watkins, Assistant 
Director of the South Carolina Experiment Station, to study the cotton situation in Texas 
in the spring of 1926. Watkins reported that South Carolina farmers must add to their 
cost of production $4.60 an acre for fertilizer that Oklahoma and Texas growers did not 
have to spend. Moreover, man labor represented about 40 per cent of the cost of produc- 
tion in the Texas-Oklahoma area, while in South Carolina it represented nearly 60 per 
cent. Texas and Oklahoma generally produced lower yields per acre, but obtained larger 
yields per man. D. W. Watkins, An Investigation of Cotton Growing in Texas, Showing 
Influence on Cotton Production in South Carolina (Clemson College Bulletin No. 75, 
February, 1926). 
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the editor.** The Tulsa World and the Ada (Oklahoma) Bulletin 
echoed similar sentiments. The World, in an editorial entitled “An 
Unsound Policy,” declared: ‘This tampering with natural causes is a 
dangerous thing at best.’ 

And there were others who, while not opposing the voluntary re- 
striction program, had little faith in it. The Oklahoma City Times 
said that it remained to be seen if such proposals would “suffice to 
keep the crop within bounds.’ It was reported that the New York 
cotton brokers had little confidence in voluntary restriction schemes. 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon opposed bankers restrict- 
ing credit to cotton growers who would not promise to cut their acre- 
age. Mellon believed that low prices would probably solve the problem 
of overproduction. 

In December, Tait Butler, chairman of the executive committee ap- 
pointed to supervise the reduction program, announced that Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Arizona, and 
Tennessee had accepted the plan developed at the Memphis meeting. 
Butler declared that in these states cotton producers were being asked 
to sign honor pledges to reduce their acreage by at least one-fourth. 
State committees had been appointed, usually supervised by the state 
bankers associations, whose duties were to organize each cotton-grow- 
ing county. Then in schoolhouses or community halls acreage-reduc- 
tion pledges were to be secured. In Butler's opinion 75 to 100 per cent 
of the cotton farmers would sign when the matter was explained to 
them in the proper manner.” 

The campaign in Oklahoma was one of the most intensive in any of 
the cotton states, and it furnishes a fairly typical example of the work 
carried on by those who supported acreage reduction for 1927. Under 

48 New York Times, October 15, 1926. 

44 Quoted in Harlow’s Weekly (Oklahoma City, 1912-1940), XXIX (October 16, 


1926), 8. Neither Tulsa nor Ada are in areas that might be considered good cotton pro- 
ducing sections. 


#5 Oklahoma City Times, October 15, 1926. 

46 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, CX XIII (1926), 1949. 

47 Tait Butler, “The Cotton Acreage Must be Reduced,” in The Oklahoma Banker 
(Oklahoma City, 1909- ), XVIII (December, 1926), 20. 
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the leadership of Eugene Gum of the Oklahoma Bankers Association, 
a committee of bankers, merchants, and farmers was organized to carry 
the campaign into all of the cotton growing counties. This committee 
had the support of a large proportion of the state’s daily and weekly 
press, the farm journals, and agricultural leaders, especially Carl Will- 
iams* and Clarence Roberts of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, and 
John A. Simpson, president of the Farmers’ Union. The committee's 
first meeting was held in December in the office of the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association. There a program was developed to organize town- 
ship and county committees which would be responsible for holding 
gatherings where farmers would be persuaded to accept the plan of 
acreage reduction. A speaker’s bureau was organized to supply the 
proper oratorical and discussion talent for these meetings.“ 

Leaders in Oklahoma claimed that their state's responsibility for 
cutting acreage was greater than any other, with the possible exception 
of Texas. From 1916 to 1926 Oklahoma nearly doubled its cotton 
acreage, a percentage increase exceeding that of any other cotton state. 
Gum argued that since his state had led in acreage expansion, its re- 
duction should be the greatest. By February, 1927, the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Grower could report that over 1,000,000 farmers throughout the 
South had pledged themselves to at least a 25 per cent decrease in their 
1927 plantings, and in some instances twice that amount.*° Gum re- 
luctantly admitted, however, that his prediction of acreage reduction in 
Oklahoma was partially combined with wishful thinking. Late in Janu- 
ary he reported that many counties were organized and at work but 
that ‘unfortunately, a number have failed to realize the need for action 
and I have more alibis than reports of progress.’’ He added that a sub- 
stantial number of county committeemen felt that a considerable reduc- 
tion would occur because of the low price, without any regard for the 
campaign for restriction.” 

But the program continued with considerable enthusiasm throughout 

48 Williams was later appointed to the Federal Farm Board. 

49 Pauls Valley (Oklahoma) Enterprise, December 16, 1926. 


5® Oklahoma City Oklahoma Cotton Grower, February 15, 1927. 
51 [bid., January 25, 1927. 
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the entire South during November and December, 1926, and during 
the early weeks of 1927. On January 19, 1927, 3,000 Negro farmers 
from all of the cotton states met at Tuskegee, Alabama, and pledged 
acreage reduction. Signs pointed toward a substantial decrease resulting 
from this intensive drive. But when the United States Department of 
Agriculture released its acreage report on July 1, 1927, it became evi- 
dent that, as in the past, voluntary persuasion had failed. The Agricul- 
ture Department placed the cotton acreage at 42,683,000, or only about 
6,000,000 less than in 1926.°° This represented a 12.4 per cent drop, 
which was no greater than in some preceding years when no special 
campaign had been carried on. During the twenty-four years before 
1927, the average decline in acreage following a low-price year had 
been 10 per cent while the highest reduction had reached 14.7 per cent. 
In other words, there had been years when farmers had curtailed cotton 
acreage by a greater percentage than they did in 1927 simply because 
of low prices.™ 

The best results were achieved in Oklahoma and Louisiana, both 
states decreasing their plantings 18 per cent. The Oklahoma reduction 
was far more significant because that state normally had over twice 
the acreage of Louisiana; and, furthermore, its production per acre 
usually ran two or three times heavier than in Louisiana.** Unfortu- 
nately for the cotton surplus problem, Texas, the other state which had 
expanded its acreage so tremendously, slashed cotton planting by only 
11 per cent. This was hardly half that asked by the Texas Bankers 
Association. Mississippi and Alabama, two of the heaviest cotton pro- 
ducing areas, reduced their acreage only 10 and 11 per cent respective- 
ly.°° As previously shown, this was the normal reduction following a 

52 [bid., July 10, 1927. The acreage was later revised downward to 41,905,000. Year- 
book of Agriculture, 1931, p. 673. 

58 Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, XL (March 15, 1927), 8. 

54 Yearbook of Agriculture, 1931, p. 675. 

55 The governors of these states, who had been so aggressive in demanding acreage 
curtailment, evidently had little influence. Texas reduced its acreage the same percentage, 


although Governor Ferguson had opposed any planned restriction. This indicates the lack 
of influence by public officials. 
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low-price year. If it had not been for the damaging. Mississippi floods, 
there would have been even less reduction in that state.” 

It is possible that Oklahoma’s substantial decrease came partially 
from the concentrated state-wide campaign to slash acreage. But it is 
more probable that farmers reduced their cotton plantings heavily 
along the borderline where they could easily switch to other crops, 
particularly wheat. This line runs east and west near the center of the 
state. Farmers there frequently switch from one crop to another, de- 
pending on which they think will be more profitable. It was in this 
area that Oklahoma's cotton acreage was most drastically curtailed, in 
some instances as much as 60 per cent. In the southern and southwest- 
ern counties the reduction was more in keeping with that of Texas.” 

The fact that the over-all cotton acreage reduction fell short of 25 
per cent did not indicate the failure of all farmers to keep their pledges. 
What happened was that some actually increased their plantings. One 
Oklahoma cotton grower wrote that too many were assuming that “the 
other fellow” was going to carry out all the reduction, and were pro- 
ceeding to plant the usual amount, or even more.** Moreover, absence 
of other suitable money crops, and the natural inclination to plant as 
much cotton as a farmer could finance and cultivate, kept acreage 
high.*® One Arkansas planter explained that cotton growers needed 
money so desperately that they had to plant more acres to net the same 
amount of cash. 

Although acreage was cut in 1927, with a return to twenty-cent cotton 
in late 1927 and in 1928, it was again increased. From 1928 to 1932, 

56 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, CXXV (1927), 410. In discussing the acreage 
reduction in 1927 Secretary Jardine expressed considerable confidence in voluntary meas- 
ures. He wrote: “the farmers themselves, acting on the advice of Federal and State De- 
partments of Agriculture, agricultural colleges, and cooperative marketing agencies, effected 


much of the reduction voluntarily, thereby showing that intelligent action to readjust 


production to demand in agriculture is practicable on a large scale.” Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, 1927, pp. 2-3. 


5% Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, XL (January 1, 1927), 21. 

58 Letter by A. J. W. Ahrens. Idid., XL (March 1, 1927), 7. 

5® United States Department of Agriculture, The Agricultural Outlook for 1927 
(Miscellaneous Circular No. 101, February, 1927). 

60"*A Cotton Grower States the Case as He Sees It,” in Outlook (New York, 1870- 
1935), CXLVI (1927), 390. 
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in spite of gradually declining prices and repeated warnings against big 
acreages, growers continued to plant an average of about 40,000,000 
acres annually. As pointed out above, many farmers, often heavily in 
debt, maintained their usual acreage, or even increased it, in times of 
low prices in an attempt to raise enough units to maintain their cus- 
tomary cash income. There was a correlation between good prices and 
expanded acreage, and low prices usually resulted in fewer acres. But 


‘the continued heavy plantings between 1928 and 1932 show that low 


prices alone would not reduce production to the point where prices 
would be favorably affected. Nearly 41,000,000 acres were planted in 
1933 when cotton was bringing only six cents a pound. Not until the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of that year withdrew from production 
slightly over 10,000,000 acres did acreage restriction become genuinely 
effective.” 

As has been shown above, in 1914 a sizable number of people 
favored compulsory reduction by state law. Again in 1926 and 1927 
this was widely discussed. The plan considered most seriously was that 
incorporated in the Parish Bill which originated in Texas. This meas- 
ure, which soon gained a limited popularity, would have prohibited 
planting cotton two years in succession on the same land. It was sug- 
gested that an extra tax be placed on land producing cotton two 
successive years. There was also considerable agitation for some kind 
of legal restriction in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and other southern states. 
But nothing came from any of these proposals. 

The voluntary cotton-restriction campaign of 1926-1927 seemed to 
demonstrate adequately the futility of trying to regulate production to 
a profitable level by this means. By 1932 it was also clear that those 
who had predicted that low prices would take care of the surplus and 
bring about reduced acreage had proved to be false prophets. As pre- 

61In 1930-1931 Carl Williams, editor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman and member 
of the Federal Farm Board, urged cotton growers to plow under every third row. 

62 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, CXXIV (1927), 872. 

68 There was a strong minority group in Arkansas which advocated compulsory acreage 
restriction. In December, 1926, the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies passed a law limiting 


cotton acreage to one-third of the normal planting for the previous three years. See sbid., 
CXXIII (1926), 2990. 
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viously shown, when farmers were heavily in debt they were almost 
compelled to produce. It must be realized, too, that there were factors 
other than price that helped to determine acreage. 

This heavy production during times of low returns illustrates the 
farmer's unfortunate plight. Of all major businesses, his is probably the 
most competitive. Industry, on the other hand, during periods of de- 
pression prices, tends to curtail output and peg prices at a profitable 
level. But farmers lack the monopolistic powers which operate in busi- 
ness. This is true because a large number of unorganized and competing 
producers are selling to a comparatively small number of processors 
and manufacturers. Illustrative of this is the fact that between 1929 
and 1932 industrial production declined nearly 50 per cent, while prices 
dropped only 25 per cent. But agricultural production decreased less 
than 5 per cent, while prices fell 55 per cent.** Consequently, voluntary 
restriction of cotton acreage was not feasible, and a growing demand 
for legislation which would give farmers the benefit of reduced produc- 
tion and pegged prices resulted. Furthermore, it should be emphasized 
that voluntary acreage curtailment was not practicable because of the 
conflicting interests between the individual grower and the entire group 
of producers. If cotton farmers as a group should get a higher price 
for a smaller crop, which they usually did, it would be to each indi- 
vidual’s advantage to increase his acreage, or to promote his produc- 
tion in some other manner. 

During the heat of the 1926-1927 drive to get the Oklahoma farmers 
to sign acreage-reduction pledges, the editor of the Ada Bulletin wrote: 
“The usual cry for a reduction of the cotton acreage will go up, but 
experience has proved that this cry will produce no results. Cotton 
raising is as firmly imbedded in the system of the Southern ruralist as 
sea-faring is to the coast dweller of New England. . . . There is a 
fascination about it that only removal from their native land will 
cure.” The editor was not far amiss. It took a national program, 
coupled with virtual compulsion, to bring the cotton growers to accept 
a program of planned production. 


*4 Arthur C. Bunce, Economic Nationalism and the Farmer (Ames, lowa, 1938), 24-27. 
*5 Quoted in Harlow’s Weekly, XXIX (October 16, 1926), 8. 
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But even the New Deal cotton program left many of the cotton 
producers basic problems unsolved, and, at best, offered only a tem- 
porary panacea. It must not be overlooked that the cotton problem 
was much broader and more complicated than seen by most of those 
advocating acreage reduction as a solution. The acreage-restriction pro- 
ponents were seemingly oblivious to a number of basic difficulties. The 
cotton problem was international as well as national. The general idea 
that the amount of cotton produced in the United States governed the 
market price was losing its reality. In the first place, the American 
producer was beginning to feel the sting of competition from India, 
Egypt, and other foreign countries. Illustrative of this trend is the fact 
that around 1915 the United States supplied about 64 per cent of the 
world’s cotton, but before the outbreak of World War II it had fallen 
to 40 per cent. American cotton exports were gradually declining. 
Comparing the period of 1924-1929 to that of 1936-1939, we find that 
the average annual cotton exports dropped from 8,520,000 to 5,420,000 
bales.” 

Another serious difficulty was the progressive weakening of cotton’s 
competitive position. After 1920 the development of synthetics, par- 
ticularly rayon, increased rapidly. Production of rayon advanced from 
10,000,000 to 380,000,000 pounds between 1920 and 1939. United 
States production alone equaled 1,350,000 bales of cotton by 1941." 
Paper even became a competitor for cotton. Thus it is seen that acreage 


adjustment was only one phase of a much broader problem which faced 
the southern producers. 


*6 Theodore W. Schultz, Agriculture in an Unstable Economy (New York, 1945), 148. 


* Walter W. Wilcox, The Farmer and the Second World War (Ames, lowa, 1947), 
218 ff. 











Scientific Interests in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, 1870-1890 


By F. GaRvIN DAVENPORT' 


In the decades following the Civil War the cultural interests of the 
South were more varied and important than some writers have found 
them. Certainly the section was not completely stagnant, as one author 
stated in a recent book that is represented as an intelligent analysis of 
the southern mind.’ Such claims do not rest on a basis of sound histori- 
cal research, and at best can be described as only half-truths. Most 
students of the period are aware of the physical and spiritual difficulties 
of the southern people during the years of Reconstruction, of the dis- 
illusionment, the hatreds, and the Yankeephobia, but they should also 
be aware of the intellectual, industrial, and agricultural leadership that 
appeared in the section after 1870. That there was illiteracy, stupidity, 
provincialism, and a cultural lag can not be denied, but to brand the 
entire region as intellectually stagnant and culturally isolated is un- 
sound. 

In fact there was considerable intellectual activity in the post-bellum 
South. Important contributions were made in poetry, the novel, and the 
local color story, significant field work was done in geology and an- 
thropology, and progressive southern citizens were among the pioneers 
in the movement to establish state boards of health* and to standardize 
medical school requirements. There was also in existence a liberal 

1 The basic research for this article was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the 
Carnegie Foundation Research Program through Transylvania College. 

2 Wilbur J. Cash, The Mind of the South (New York, 1941). For a scholarly inter- 
pretation of southern literary activity in this period, see Paul H. Buck, The Road to Re- 
union, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1937), 196-235. 


® For example, Louisiana established the first state board of health in 1867, thirteen 
years before New York State created a similar board. 
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southern press, which, while a minority force, waged warfare against 
bigotry and ignorance in journalism, religion, and education. On cer- 
tain occasions the press was capable of making a dramatic defense of a 
liberal individual supposedly wronged by the forces of conservatism. 

The intellectual interests characteristic of the South as a whole in 
the period from 1870 to 1890 may be examined at close range and in 
considerable detail in the records of the cultural life of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Here, for example, was an intellectual group, including 
such writers as Mary Noailles Murfree, James Lane Allen, Reuben T. 
Durrett, Madison Cawein, Richard H. Collins, and James Phelan, in- 
terested in local and regional history and in various forms of literary 
expression. It is true that the fine arts were more or less ignored and 
that the creative urge was feeble, especially in the esthetic arts of ar- 
chitecture and sculpture, but at the same time there was a healthy in- 
terest in new developments in scientific thought, which, of course, 
provoked criticism from the fundamentalists. 

Both Kentucky and Tennessee fell behind the nation in scientific 
achievement. There was no Agassiz, or Dana, or Gray south of the 
Ohio, but there were men like Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Edward E. 
Barnard, J. Lawrence Smith, and Robert Peter, who made definite con- 
tributions to scientific thought. Shaler, a Kentuckian who was greatly 
admired by Agassiz, introduced several innovations into the scientific 
program at Harvard University;* Edward E. Barnard of Tennessee 
became internationally famous as an astronomer; and J. Lawrence 
Smith, a well-known chemist of the period, lived in Louisville. Robert 
Peter was the mainstay of the Kentucky geological survey for several 
decades before and after the Civil War, and John Berrien Lindsley of 
Nashville was one of the pioneers in the movement for public health 
and sanitation. The holding of the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in Nashville in 1877 was 
an indication that Tennessee scientists were held in good repute and 
that their work was known and appreciated beyond the borders of the 
state. The fact that many local laymen attended the sessions of the 


* Autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler (Boston, 1909), 270. 
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conference demonstrated the interest of the people of Tennessee in 
scientific thought, and the co-operation of the local press, especially 
the Nashville Daily American, contributed to the success of the meet- 
ing. In the official report of the Nashville meeting, the Association 
expressed its appreciation of the work done by the American.’ 

This co-operation between the press and science should have cast 
some doubt on the thesis that all southerners lived in cobwebby antiqui- 
ty, completely unaware of scientific developments. Numerous scientific 
surveys conducted in the region by state agencies and nationally-known 
museums and scientific groups both demonstrated an interest in science 
and furthered its study in the area. In Kentucky, the geological survey 
conducted by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler and John R. Procter, with 
the assistance of Robert Peter as chief chemist, stimulated local interest 
in natural science, and in Tennessee, state surveys and the publications 
of James M. Safford produced similar results. The geological surveys 
were broad in scope, including studies in topography, zoology, botany, 
anthropology, mineralogy, and agricultural chemistry. The expeditions 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and the Smithsonian 
Institution constituted important links with the general world of science 
and stimulated local interest in archaeology and ethnology. 

The new projects were based in part on the work of scientists who 
had made contributions in the region before the Civil War. In Ten- 
nessee, ethnologists and anthropologists as well as geologists were 
still referring to the reports of Gerard Troost; and in Kentucky the 
new generation of scientists discovered that valuable spade work had 
been done by Constantine Rafinesque, David Dale Owen, and Joseph 
Lesley. Robert Peter, of course, continued his work in mineralogy and 
agronomy.® 

5 American Association for the Advancement of Science, Proceedings of the Twenty- 
sixth Meeting, 1877 (Salem, Mass., 1878), 367 ff. 

® For a brief account of the work of Troost, see F. Garvin Davenport, Cultural Life 
in Nashville on the Eve of the Civil War (Chapel Hill, 1941), 21-27. On Rafinesque and 
the early work of Robert Peter, see F. Garvin Davenport, Ante-Bellum Kentucky: A Social 
History (Oxford, Ohio, 1943), 108-16. Owen's work in Kentucky is discussed in Walter 
B. Hendrickson, David Dale Owen: Pioneer Geologist of the Middle West (Indianapolis, 


1943), 116-24. Material for a study of Lesley is in the Joseph Lesley Letters, in the Robert 
Peter Collection (Transylvania College Library, Lexington, Kentucky). 
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In some respects the pioneer work of Rafinesque was no longer re- 
liable, since new evidence in ethnology, for example, had cast doubt 
on some of his hypotheses. An active Kentucky student of ethnology, 
Lucien Carr, who was associated with the Kentucky geological survey, 
not only classified the findings of earlier students and critically exam- 
ined their conclusions, but presented new facts and theories. For ex- 
ample, Rafinesque had claimed that a Shawnee Confederacy had occu- 
pied the Ohio Valley previous to the settlement of the Iroquois in 
western New York.” Carr pointed out that Rafinesque failed to support 
his statements, and declared that the evidence “does not afford a satis- 
factory foundation for an inductive argument, and hence it is altogether 
omitted.”* 

Carr's work was not confined to classification, synthesis, and correc- 
tion. He advanced several well-founded theories of his own which 
were based on his research in connection with the Kentucky survey. 
Carr questioned the identification of the mound builders as a highly 
developed people supposedly inhabiting the Mississippi Valley at a 
very early date. Even such a careful scientist as Gerard Troost had be- 
lieved the mound builders to be members of a strange race of tropical 
origin, and some of Carr's contemporary scientists, such as Daniel G. 
Brinton and John P. MacLean, still supported this thesis.° Carr, how- 
ever, believed that the mound builders were merely the ancestors of 
the ‘‘red’’ Indians known to the white man, and in 1883 he published 
his theories in a monograph entitled The Mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley Historically Considered. This carefully documented essay was 
the most elaborate collation that had thus far appeared in print of the 
accounts of the early travelers and observers who had come in contact 
with the Indians, and it probably did more to attract attention to the 

7 Constantine S. Rafinesque, Ancient Annals of Kentucky (Frankfort, Ky., 1824), 25. 

8 Lucien Carr, The Mounds of the Mississippi Valley Historically Considered (Frank- 
fort, 1883), 96. 

® Gerard Troost, “An Account of Some Ancient Remains in Tennessee,” in Transac- 
tions of the American Ethnological Society (New York, 1845-1853), I (1845), 355-65; 
Daniel G. Brinton, “The Probable Nationality of the Mound Builders,” in American 


Antiquarian and Oriental Journal (Cleveland-Chicago, 1878-1914), IV (1881-1882), 
9-18; John P. MacLean, The Mound Builders (Cincinnati, 1879), passim. 
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scientific activity in Kentucky than any other publication connected 
with the geological survey. John Wesley Powell, who was soon to be- 
come known as “the high priest of science’ in the United States, ac- 
cepted Carr's theory, and Cyrus Thomas, of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
agreed with Carr and Powell that the mound builders and the Indians 
were the same.*° 

The mounds in Kentucky and Tennessee attracted the attention of 
scientists and laymen alike, and when ethnologists and archaeologists 
representing the Smithsonian Institution and the Peabody Museum 
came to examine them the interest grew." When the mounds were 
opened local curiosity was intense, and the accounts of the excavation 
published in Science and Harper's Magazine probably were read by 
many people in the general area. Quite naturally the local scientists 
were deeply interested in these ethnological “diggings.” There was, of 
course, some real scientific interest in the investigation, and, too, the 
local scholars were proud of the activity of their professional group, 
even though the work was sponsored by outside authorities. Further- 
more, they must have been proud to participate in the nation-wide 
interest in scientific matters, since the mounds now became, in a sense, 
the intellectual property of the nation. 

Official state surveys and private expeditions aided southern scien- 
tists in their endeavor to keep alive the spirit of research and to keep 
abreast of the times. Membership in national associations was another 
safeguard against any tendencies toward provincialism or isolation. 
The state professional organizations, such as the Kentucky Pharmaceu- 
tical Association and the Tennessee Medical Society, made similar con- 
tributions through their state, county, and local meetings and conven- 

10 Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C. (Washington, 
1879-1885), II (1881), 9. For a critical evaluation of Carr's monograph, see Justin 
Winsor (ed.), Narrative and Critical History of America (8 vols., Boston, 1884-1889), 
I, 401-402. 

11 See Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1871 


(Washington, 1873), 420-23, and “Report of the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology,” in Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1883- ), I (1883), 308-309. 
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tions where papers were read and discussed and ideas were exchanged 
informally in the smoking room or at the banquet table.” 

During this period there was a strong movement toward specializa- 
tion and professionalization in all branches of scholarship, and the 
organizations in Tennessee and Kentucky were regional manifestations 
of this broader trend. The same tendency was seen in the various scien- 
tific periodicals published in the area. Although many were ephemeral, 
they illustrate the varied interests of the southern scientific mind. 
Among these publications were the Tennessee Pharmacal Gazette 
(Nashville, 1874-1875), the Southern Geologist (Nashville, 1885- 
1886), the Kentucky Live Stock Record (Lexington, 1875-1885 [now 
published as Thoroughbred Record}), the Tennessee Journal of Me- 
teorology (Nashville, 1891-1895), the Louisville Medical News (Lou- 
isville, 1876-1885), and the Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery 
(Nashville, 1851-1861; New Series, 1866-1920). 

In this group the medical journals probably were the most influen- 
tial. They were better edited and were usually published over longer 
periods. The Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery established a 
good reputation before the Civil War, and the new series (beginning 
in 1866) equaled in quality the older volumes, especially after 1870. 
The value of this periodical lay in its professional crusading against 
medical irregularities and in the step by step reports of actual clinical 
operations.” 

While there were Kentuckians and Tennesseans who looked askance 
at the new science, and whose attitude toward it was even tinged with 
Yankeephobia, the true scientist was ready to accept the best current 
theories even though they may have been proclaimed first in the North. 
Such men were active in scientific journalism, in professional associa- 
tions, and in field work in the natural sciences. In their activity they 
were conforming to the general pattern of scientific development. Of 


12 These meetings were usually well attended. See, for example, Science, Il (1884), 
697. 

18 For an example of the detailed descriptions of operations, see a report by Dr. W. T. 
Briges on “A Case of Stone in the Bladder,” in Nashville Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, New Series, XIX (1877), 10-11. 
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even greater importance, however, was the eagerness of scientific lead- 
ers in Tennessee and Kentucky to use their special knowledge for the 
public good. Here was the idea that the expert was a public servant, 
that he should use his special training and his unique knowledge to 
promote the general welfare of the community. The development of 
this idea was one of the most significant aspects of late nineteenth- 
century scholarship,"* and alert southerners were as conscious as their 
northern neighbors of the social aspects of modern science. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee this aspect of the scientific spirit was 
exhibited in various forms, but most significantly in movements to 
spread scientific information among the farmers, to establish practical 
scientific courses in the institutions of higher learning, and to promote 
a general interest in sanitation and public health. The geological sur- 
veys, and the soil and mineral analyses associated with them, were in- 
valuable in promoting agricultural reform. They stimulated interest, 
too, in the coal and oil deposits of the area.** James M. Safford and 
Joseph B. Killebrew of Tennessee and John R. Procter and Robert 
Peter of Kentucky gave a large portion of their time to the task of in- 
forming the public about the practical aspects of the accumulating 
stock pile of scientific data. Procter was described by a contemporary 
as a man who had labored indefatigably “to bring the great mineral 
wealth of Kentucky to the knowledge of the people at large.’** Robert 
Peter was very successful in arousing the interest of the people, and 
especially of the farmers, in science. Having aroused their interest, he 
freely responded to their requests for information concerning soils, 
minerals, coals, fertilizers, crop rotation, and even lightning rods.” 

The farmers also began to receive scientific aid from newly-created 

14 There is a brief discussion of the historical background of the idea in Merle Curti, 
The Growth of American Thought (New York, 1943), 584-85. 

18 Edward Orton, Report on the Occurrence of Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Asphalt 
Rock in Western Kentucky (Frankfort, 1891), is a typical summation based on the Ken- 
tucky survey of 1888-1889. 

16 Henry Nettleroth, Kentucky Fossil Shells: A Monograph on the Fossil Shells of 
the Silurian and Devonian Rocks of Kentucky (Frankfort, 1889), 173. 

17In the Robert Peter Collection (Transylvania College Library) there are more than 


one hundred letters to Peter for this period, in which his correspondents are asking for a 
wide variety of information. 
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state bureaus and from the federal government. To supplement the 
work of the geologists, the Kentucky legislature established a Bureau 
of Agriculture, Horticulture and Statistics, which began to function in 
1876."* The commissioner of the bureau was authorized to gather in- 
formation and statistics on agriculture, horticulture, and the industrial 
arts, but actually very little was accomplished for another decade. This 
project, as well as similar ones sponsored by the Tennessee legislature, 
suffered from a lack of funds, but during the period the Tennessee 
Bureau of Agriculture published two valuable reports on the resources 
and agricultural wealth of the state.’® The work of the state bureaus 
was supplemented by that of the United States commissioner of agrti- 
culture, whose office was carrying on experiments in various lines, 
gathering statistics of interest to farmers, and distributing improved 
strains of seeds.”° 

In addition to information and encouragement received from state 
bureaus and the federal government, farmers, especially the younger 
generation, were beginning to receive aid from the agricultural depart- 
ments of the state universities. The University of Kentucky, although 
still in the formative stage, offered several courses attractive to the 
young man interested in scientific farming, including horticulture, 
dairying, landscape gardening, and agricultural mechanics.” At the 
same time the University of Tennessee improved and expanded its agri- 
cultural services to students on the campus and to farmers throughout 
the state. In 1882 an experiment station was established on the univer- 
sity farm near Knoxville, and although little money was available until 
1888 the station made some progress with its scientific and educational 
program. In 1888, with the help of federal funds, the experiment sta- 
tion was reorganized and placed on a more efficient basis.” 

18 Zachariah F. Smith, History of Kentucky (Louisville, 1886), 774-75. 

19 These reports, prepared by Joseph B. Killebrew, were entitled Introduction to the 


Resources of Tennessee (Nashville, 1874), and Tennessee: Its Agricultural and Mineral 
Wealth (Nashville, 1876). 

20 Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1870 (Washington, 1871), 
158-59. 

21 [bid., 474-76. 

22 Lucius S. Merriam, Higher Education in Tennessee (Washington, 1893), 86, 89-90. 
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These manifestations of the scientific spirit were important, but they 
did not directly affect as many people as did the movement for sanita- 
tion and public health. Here the trained expert became a public bene- 
factor, indeed, in a sense a crusader, determined to use his scientific 
knowledge to promote the happiness and general welfare of the com- 
munity. It must have been discouraging to discover, as was often the 
case, that the public was not interested in having its welfare promoted 
by scientists, in this case mostly physicians. The reformers met addi- 
tional obstacles when they took their ideas to the state legislatures, 
where inertia and conservatism were deeply intrenched. Money for 
agricultural experiment stations and farm bureaus had been reluctantly 
appropriated, and the same cultural lag was evident in the relations 
between the state and the more progressive wing of the medical pro- 
fession. 

In the ante-bellum period Kentucky and Tennessee had nurtured 
productive medical schools and the two states had produced their 
share of the South’s outstanding surgeons and physicians. But, in spite 
of the prestige which they carried over into the post-bellum years, the 
physicians and the medical schools were unable to convince the state 
and county governments that public health and the standards of the 
medical profession would be more secure and on a higher plane if 
regulated by wise legislation. Boards of health, sanitary commissions, 
and uniform qualifications for practicing physicians were slow to 
materialize. Indeed, before 1877 they did not exist, with the exception 
of a few sporadic and temporary local efforts. 

It was obvious to the well-informed that there was an urgent need 
for public health regulations. The insanitary conditions in the cities 
and even in the small towns were described by physicians as both of- 
fensive to the senses and extremely dangerous. The suburbs of Paducah 
were filthy, and in Henderson, Kentucky, and Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
there were shallow, overflowing privies, vermin-infested surface wells, 
and dirty streets and alleys.** During the first decade following the 
Civil War, Nashville was notoriously unclean, with poorly drained 


23 Reports on the Cholera Epidemic of 1873 in the United States, printed as House 
Executive Document, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 95 (Serial No. 1646), 166, 269. 
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streets, open sewers, and foul garbage heaps. Privies, urinals, cesspools, 
and kitchen drains at the state penitentiary seeped into open streams 
flowing through town. Several slaughterhouses discharged their offal 
in the same manner and the slum section at the base of Capitol Hill 
drained into an open sluice. Along the banks of the streams and the 
drainage ditches were deposits of “every imaginable abomination which 
lies rotting, seething and weltering in the unobstructed summer sun.” 
Wells, even in the best part of the city, were often contaminated, and 
the purity of the water in the city reservoir was questioned when it was 
discovered that four cemeteries, a community garbage heap, a tannery, 
and innumerable privies drained into the Cumberland a short distance 
above the intake pipes.** 

The people were inclined to accept these conditions with passive 
resignation until unarrested disease swept through their midst with 
tragic consequences. Thus the general cholera epidemic of 1873 and 
the Memphis and Louisville yellow fever tragedies of 1878 and 1879* 
did more to arouse public interest in better sanitation, quarantine regu- 
lations, and health boards than all the warnings and speeches of the 
doctors and surgeons. There was no argument with death, and the 
cholera claimed hundreds of victims in the cities and towns of Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. The disease was very severe in Nashville, especially 
in that section of the city known as “Varmint Town,” and from this 
center of infection the epidemic spread rapidly to Murfreesboro, Leb- 
anon, and Clarksville.*® At Memphis and Paducah the initial cases 
were traced to travelers on river boats who apparently had contracted 
the infection at New Orleans or some other river port in the Deep 
South. In Middle Tennessee the authorities blamed dirty river boats and 
trains, railroad workers, and prostitutes for spreading the disease be- 
yond the environs of Nashville.?” But in almost every city the severity 
of the pestilence was blamed on the insanitary condition of the streets, 


24 Ibid., 142-46. 


25 See Gerald M. Capers, “Yellow Fever in Memphis in the 1870's,” in Miéssissippi 
Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXIV (1937-1938), 483-502. 

26 Notes of Edward E. Barnard (Vanderbilt University Library) ; Chattanooga Daily 
Times, July 3, 4, 1873. 

2? House Exec. Doc., 43 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 95, pp. 137, 165 ff., 260. 
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homes, and water works. Quickly local health officers were appointed, 
scavenger patrols were organized, and hastily conceived hygiene rules 
were imposed upon the frightened people.** 

Finally, in 1877, after four years of unrelenting agitation by Dr. 
John Berrien Lindsley and the state medical society, Tennessee created 
its first state board of health. A year later, Kentucky followed suit with 
a law establishing a state board of health and a superintendent of vital 
statistics.” The boards were handicapped because they had little fi- 
nancial backing and no real authority except that which was assumed 
by the members. The Kentucky legislature appropriated $2,500 a year 
to pay the salary of the secretary and the expenses of the board and 
hoped that the entire sum would not be used. The Tennessee law of 
1877 provided no money at all, but this fault was corrected in 1879 
when the legislature made a small appropriation and gave the board 
additional authority.*° 

In spite of these handicaps the health boards made rapid progress 
in the next ten years, primarily because of the energy and leadership 
displayed by the board members themselves, who were thoroughly 
imbued with the scientific spirit and the idea of public service. They 
inspected prisons, schools, railroad depots, trains, and river boats. In 
Tennessee they even invaded the Capitol, which was often filled with 
sewer gases. They distributed circulars and pamphlets describing the 
methods then in vogue for preventing cholera, yellow fever, and ty- 
phoid. The Tennessee legislature, acting upon their advice, passed a 
law making it illegal to flavor or color candy with ingredients detri- 
mental to good health. Other laws followed forbidding the importa- 
tion of diseased cattle into the state and establishing quarantine regu- 
lations for dogs which had been exposed to rabies.** In both states 

28 The Nashville City Board of Health, organized in 1866, was the first of its kind in 
Tennessee. It was disbanded in 1868, however, and was not reorganized until 1874. See 
John E. Windrow, John Berrien Lindsley, Educator, Physician, Social Philosopher (Chapel 
Hill, 1938), 115. 

29 Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery, New Series, XIX (1877), 218-24; 
Kentucky Acts, 1878, Vol. I, p. 59. 

80 Second Report of the State Board of Health of the State of Tennessee (Nashville, 


1884), 1-3. 
31 Tennessee Acts, 1887, pp. 104-105, 407; ibid., 1889, p. 466. 
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attempts were made to adopt quarantine regulations that affected not 
only human carriers of infection but such articles as clothing, bedding, 
and furniture. Free smallpox vaccine for the poor was a noteworthy 
feature of the health program in Kentucky.” 

The movement to establish health and sanitary organizations was 
paralleled by a strong campaign to eliminate quacks and charlatans. 
No license was required for the practice of medicine, and a forged 
diploma was as good as a legitimate one to the unsuspecting populace. 
It was even possible to buy diplomas by mail from “diploma mills” 
located in Pittsburgh and other eastern cities, usually for as little as 
$50.°° Sooner or later every cross-roads village was victimized by a 
quack, and the “patients” of these human parasites had no recourse 
under existing laws. The medical journals had deplored this situation 
before the Civil War; they continued their campaign after the war and 
finally their efforts bore fruit.** In 1874 the Kentucky legislature passed 
an act authorizing the governor to appoint a state board of medical 
examiners. Henceforth, in order to practice medicine in the state a 
young doctor who had just finished his education must pass an exami- 
nation in chemistry, anatomy, physiology, obstetrics, and surgery. Doc- 
tors who had been practicing for five years were also obliged to take 
the examination, and they were given one year to prepare for it. Phy- 
sicians or surgeons who had been actively engaged in the profession 
for ten years or longer were exempt.*° 

The Tennessee legislature created a state board of medical examiners 
in 1889. This board had the authority to examine doctors who did not 
present a diploma from a medical school approved by the American 
Medical Association. The law in each state was specific with respect to 
quacks, and henceforth nostrum vendors were to be subjected to litiga- 
tion and might be fined as much as $100 in Kentucky and $400 in 
Tennessee for each offense.** 

82 Kentucky Acts, 1878, Vol. I, p. 59. 


83 Louisville Medical News, II (1877), 130. 

84 Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery, New Series, XIX (1877), 43-44; 
XLIII (1889), 92-93. 

35 General Statutes of Kentucky (Louisville, 1887), 1006-1008. 

56 Ibid.; Tennessee Acts, 1889, pp. 335-40. 
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Similar legislation was passed to regulate dentists, pharmacists, and 
veterinarians. By 1900 all dentists were required to display a diploma 
from an accredited dental school or pass an examination arranged by 
the state board before they could hang out their shingles. In Tennessee, 
however, the law did not prevent “physicians, surgeons, or others from 
extracting teeth.’*’ 

The new laws regulating the practice of medicine and dentistry were 
not universally accepted as desirable and, in fact, they did not com- 
pletely eliminate the evils in the professions. Strong opposition came 
from the poorer sections of each state, where only doctors without 
diplomas were available. These doctors often were not unscrupulous 
quacks, even though their education was not of the best. Usually they 
had received their training as apprentices to a practicing physician in 
good standing.** Irregularities continued, too, in the medical schools 
themselves, and the medical press denounced the “‘catch-penny medical 
schools with chairs filled by men three fourths of whom are not fitted 
as pupils, much less as teachers of the medical sciences.”*® The creation 
of the American Medical College Association in 1877 and the increased 
activity of the American Medical Association did as much to regulate 
the medical training of the period as the legislation passed by the 
various states. The medical schools of Vanderbilt and the University 
of Louisville were charter members of the American Medical College 
Association and the medical societies of both states gave unanimous 
support to the new organization.“ 

The laws pertaining to public health and the medical professions 
were an indication that the gap between progressive public leadership 
and the legislatures was slowly being closed. This was encouraging, 
but the legislatures were not the only conservative institutions which 
attempted to hinder the march of science. The conservative church, 
sheltering the fundamentalists and their traditional theology, was 
prominent in this conflict of ideas. The basic difference, of course, rested 

87 Tennessee Acts, 1891, p. 242. 

88 Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery, New Series, XLIII (1889), 282. 


89 Louisville Medical News, 1 (1876), 221. 
#0 Jbid., III (1877), 171, 282. 
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upon the question of the origin of man, the fundamentalists clinging 
to the interpretation in the Book of Genesis, while the more progres- 
sive scientists accepted the books of Darwin. When first propounded 
the Darwinian theories shocked the divines, but by the 1890's a change 
was taking place and the new theories were gaining wider acceptance 
among church leaders, who were beginning to realize that the new 
science merely suggested a revision of certain theological tenets. The 
sincerity of the Darwinists was being recognized, too, and since they 
did not grow horns or hoofs and some were even detected going to 
church, their respectability was eventually taken for granted by most 
people. 

But the great debate was far from concluded in the 1870's and the 
militant church was capable of striking swiftly at outspoken scientists 
who were faithful to the creed of biological transmutation. Church 
schools in particular showed a reluctance to exchange the old ways 
with which they were familiar for new ways which seemed to be un- 
charted and dangerous. In almost every section of the country ministers 
and teachers who revealed sympathy for Darwin's views were attacked. 
This attitude was, of course, widespread, and some of the most widely- 
known men of the century, such as Tolstoy and Ruskin, condemned 
not only science but all its fruits. Even among scientists there was op- 
position to the Darwinian theory. Louis Agassiz opposed the idea to 
the end of his career, and the geologist, James D. Dana, was almost 
as unyielding. When Ezra Cornell and Andrew D. White, in estab- 
lishing Cornell University, declared that at the new institution science 
was to be given a position equal to that of the humanities, there was 
strong opposition from Catholics and Protestants alike. Ministers zeal- 
ously attempted to prevent young men from entering an institution 
which recognized Darwinism and atheism, and the state legislature 
expressed its disapproval of the new school.** In 1878 fundamentalist 
forces at Vanderbilt University caused the dismissal of Alexander 
Winchell because of his support of Darwinism, and in the following 


#1 Andrew D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christen- 
dom (2 vols., New York, 1896), I, vi-viii. 
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year Rev. Crawford H. Toy was dismissed from the faculty of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, for somewhat simi- 
lar reasons. A few years later, in 1892, one of the leading Biblical 
scholars in the United States, Rev. Charles A. Briggs, Professor of 
Biblical Theology at the Union Theological Seminary, New York, was 
condemned as heretical and suspended from the ministry by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church because of his application of 
the “higher criticism,” based on archaeology, ethnology, and semantics, 
to the Scriptures. The Seminary declared its independence of the As- 
sembly, however, and Briggs retained his position on the faculty. In 
1892 Rev. Henry P. Smith, Professor of Old Testament Theology at 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, who had supported Briggs, 
was tried for heresy, suspended from the Presbyterian ministry, and 
permitted to resign his professorship. In 1888 Dr. James Woodrow, a 
teacher at the Southern Presbyterian Seminary in Columbia, South 
Carolina, was convicted of erroneous belief, but he found a congenial 
atmosphere in the state university. It is significant that within three 
years of his conviction by the denominational authorities, he was presi- 
dent of the University of South Carolina, where he had been teaching 
for some time. These and similar incidents are illustrations of the uni- 
versality of the conflict between science and fundamentalism. Perhaps 
the colleges of the South were more rigid in their conservatism than 
the northern schools. Professor Woodrow was accepted in both educa- 
tional and religious circles by 1901, however, and both the Bassett 
case at Trinity College and the separation of Vanderbilt University 
from the Methodist Church also indicate that public opinion certainly 
was not unanimous in support of the fundamentalist attitudes and 
techniques. 

The conservatism of southern schools and churches was a result of 
the interaction of complex factors. It should not be explained entirely 
in terms of regional ideology or sectional mores, and it was certainly 
something more than a conscious attitude deliberately adopted merely 
to spite the Yankee. It can hardly be denied that southern fundamen- 
talists were often extremely emotional and stubborn, and that several 
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southern colleges unquestionably ignored the fundamental principles 
of academic freedom and professional ethics by their actions when they 
discovered professors “corrupting” the students by teaching evolution 
in the classroom. The Winchell case at Vanderbilt University is an 
excellent example of the conservative attitude of fundamentalist school 
authorities. 

When Winchell accepted an appointment to the faculty of Vander- 
bilt in 1876, his reputation as a geologist and paleontologist was well 
established.** He had held teaching positions at the University of Michi- 
gan, the University of Kentucky, and Syracuse University, and had 
served for a year as chancellor at Syracuse; but the panic of 1873 had 
brought financial difficulties both for him and for the University. 
Consequently, when Bishop Holland N. McTyeire, chairman of the 
board of trust at Vanderbilt University, offered him a professorship at 
a salary of $2,500 he was in a position to be tempted, but he was afraid 
that “the change of Syracuse for Nashville would be but the turning 
of a sick man in his bed.” In April, 1875, however, an arrangement 
was made under which he would teach three months out of the year 
at Vanderbilt and still retain his connection with Syracuse.“ 

Winchell began his first term at Vanderbilt in March, 1876. He was 
disappointed with the library, the laboratory equipment was not what 
he had expected, and from the very beginning he seemed to sense the 
influence that the fundamentalists had at the University; but he did 
not let his doubts concerning Vanderbilt's educational philosophy in- 
terfere with his teaching.** He launched his courses in geology, zo- 
ology, and botany with his usual enthusiasm and before the end of his 
first term he had won the respect and admiration of the students. He 


42 [bid., 1, 313. In 1876, James Hall, noted scientist of Albany, New York, asked 
Winchell for a complete set of his papers on paleontology. Hall to Winchell, July 26, 
1876, in Alexander Winchell Papers (Michigan Historical Collection, University of 
Michigan). 

#8 Winchell Diary, February 13, 1873, February 5, 1875, in Winchell Papers. 

#4 Winchell to Bishop McTyeire, April 17, 29, 1875; Winchell Diary, April 24, 29, 
30, 1875, ibid. 

*5 Chancellor Landon C. Garland to Winchell, March 3, 1876; Winchell Diary, March 
28, 30, 1876, ibid. 
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quickly became a favorite among the faculty members and was a fre. 
quent guest not only in their homes but also in that of Bishop Mc- 
Tyeire; and on one occasion he wrote to Mrs. Winchell, who was then 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, that the University administration had ex- 
pressed the opinion that his reputation meant more to the institution 
than any amount that it might pay him. Although his teaching duties 
were heavy, he found time to study the fossils of Middle Tennessee, 
the fish of the Cumberland River, and the geology and drainage of 
Nashville. He discovered some new species of river fish and these were 
sent to the Smithsonian Institution. When he was not working on the 
campus or busy with his field trips or his writing, he was lecturing in 
Nashville, Columbia, and Memphis.“* Despite his popularity and his 
successful teaching, the chair which he held was abolished in 1878, 
with only a few hours’ warning. 

The cause, or the excuse, for this summary action was the publica- 
tion of his most recent book, Adamites and Pre-Adamites, which ap- 
peared in the spring of 1878.*’ This book had little to say about evo- 
lution, but it did advance theories that were unbiblical, and Methodist 
publications in the South criticized it severely. But until the University 
commencement, May 27, 1878, Winchell had no reason to believe that 
either Bishop McTyeire, the most influential trustee of the University, 
or Chancellor Landon C. Garland was unduly disturbed by the adverse 
reviews of the book. On the contrary, he had been flattered when the 
administration had asked him to give a commencement lecture on “Man 
in the Light of Geology,” never realizing that it was a sort of academic 
trap in which he was to reveal his theories before the board of trust. 

A few minutes before his lecture on May 27, Bishop McTyeire in- 
formed Winchell that the University was receiving so much adverse 
criticism that it would be necessary to abolish the lectureship which he 


#6 Winchell Diary, May 5, June 14, 20, 1876; Winchell to Mrs. Winchell, April 1, 
1877; Winchell Note Books, 1877 and 1878, ibid. These note books are for the most part 
records of his class activities. 

47 Published in Syracuse. Another edition, with the title Pre-Adamites; or, A Demon- 
stration of the Existence of Man before Adam, was published in Chicago in 1880, and 
later editions were also published in Chicago. 
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held. Winchell was amazed and indignant, but he felt that the infor- 
mation did not interfere with his performance on the platform. The 
sting of the insult seemed to stimulate his mind and his oratorical abili- 
ties, and he believed that he gave one of the best speeches of his career 
before the assembled faculty, students, editors, and “the august board 
of trust.”’** Later in the day, the board of trust abolished the lecture- 
ship, and when Winchell received the official news he decided to ex- 
plain his position and to defend his scientific views by publishing a full 
account of the entire affair in the Nashville press.” 

Winchell’s story created a profound sensation in educational circles, 
and many newspapers, North and South, came to his support. The 
Nashville Banner recommended Vanderbilt ‘as a sort of curiosity. It 
is a choice fossil specimen of an era that has passed away to come no 
more.” The Chattanooga Commercial praised Winchell as one of the 
ablest professors in the country, whose only misfortune was ‘‘to believe 
with the great mass of educated men and scientific men of the day, and 
if this be heresy let the Nashville wiseacres make the most of it.” The 
Memphis Appeal and the Knoxville Chronicle agreed that this display 
of intolerance had lowered the public estimation of Vanderbilt. The 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle printed a long article on the case 
and asserted that the bigoted policy of the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate was as much to blame as Vanderbilt officials.” 

The Methodist papers in the South took the attitude that Vanderbilt 
was primarily a theological school and consequently could not permit 
the teaching of any scientific theories that might distort the minds of 
the young ministers. State and local ‘‘Christian Advocates’ from 

48 Winchell Diary, May 27, 1878. 

49 Nashville Daily American, June 16, 1878. A certified copy from the minutes of the 
Vanderbilt Board of Trust, dated May 28, 1878, constituted his official notice of the 
abolishing of his lectureship. Winchell Papers. 

50 Nashville Banner, December 17, 1878; Chattanooga Commercial, June 23, 1878; 
Memphis Appeal, June 23, 1878; Knoxville Chronicle, June 20, 1878; Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, June 27, 1878. In a letter from Paris, France, Andrew D. White re- 
ferred to the case as “already historical,” and congratulated Winchell for the honorable 
place which his name would hold in ‘so important a matter of history.” White to Win- 


chell, July 13, 1878, in Winchell Papers. 
51 Clippings in Winchell Scrapbook, in Winchell Papers. 
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Georgia to California denounced the new scientific trends as dangerous 
not only to Methodism but to all Christian faiths. The most peculiar 
statement made by the fundamentalists came from Thomas O. Sum- 
mers, of Nashville, who said, ““We cannot afford to let these advanced 
scientists have all the dogmatism on their side.’’* 

Personally, Winchell was a deeply religious man, but he maintained 
that there was no incompatibility between science and religion. There 
would always remain an element of divine mystery, he said, although 
“nature is intended as a revelation of God to all intelligences.” He 
believed that religion, properly interpreted, was closely related to 
science, and that science “prosecuted to its conclusions leads to God.” 
His ideas on evolution had been published before his appointment to 
the Vanderbilt faculty, in Sketches of Creation (1870) and The Doc- 
trine of Evolution (1874), and the Vanderbilt authorities could easily 
have ascertained his views before offering him a post on the faculty. 

After his dismissal Winchell returned to Ann Arbor and soon ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty of the University of Michigan,** where 
he became a recognized leader in the movement to popularize science. 
The “Winchell case’’ became a celebrated milestone on the long road 
to academic freedom. It may perhaps have strengthened the conviction 
of some of the individuals who successfully defended Vanderbilt from 
dominance by conservative elements in the great struggle for control 
of the University twenty-five years later. 

Despite the unfavorable position which it took in the Winchell 
episode, Vanderbilt University was not hostile to all scientific investi- 
gation. Its support of the talented young astronomer, Edward Emerson 
Barnard, is a pleasant contrast to its action against Winchell. Barnard’s 

52 Nashville Daily American, July 12, 1878. 

58 Alexander Winchell, Sketches of Creation: A Popular View of Some of the Grand 
Conclusions of the Sciences in Reference to the History of Matter and of Life (New York, 
1870), vi-vii. For similar statements in his letters to his father, see Alexander Winchell 
to Horace Winchell, February 1, 1854, and March 28, 1870, in Winchell Family Papers 
(Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul). 


54 Winchell Diary, May 28, 1878; Winchell Note Book No. 48, pp. 1-2, in Winchell 
Papers (Michigan Historical Collection). 
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early life in Nashville was one of poverty and privation, but by the 
time he was twenty (1877) he was able to purchase a five-inch tele- 
scope and soon became known in the city as “Ed Barnard, the young 
astronomer.’”** Bishop McTyeire and Chancellor Garland recognized 
the young man as a developing genius and in 1883 they placed him 
in charge of the Vanderbilt Observatory. During the next four years 
he studied, searched the skies with his telescope, and taught astronomy 
to Vanderbilt students. His contributions to astronomical knowledge 
in these years were important. His search for comets became almost a 
passion, and he claimed that he even dreamed about comets with re- 
markable tail variations. By 1887 his discovery of nine new comets had 
been officially recognized. Meanwhile, he had independently discovered 
the Gegenschein and his reports on double stars and nebulae were 
officially reported in the astronomical journals.” Of all the planets, 
Jupiter held a special fascination for him and this interest was to pay 
large scientific dividends. In 1892, while he was associated with the 
Lick Observatory, he discovered with dramatic suddenness the fifth 
satellite of Jupiter that John Winthrop, Jr., had predicted in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Barnard’s years at Vanderbilt were profitable to himself and to the 
University. The institution’s reputation as a center of scientific study 
had been tarnished by the Winchell case and Barnard’s genius helped 
to place the University in a more favorable light.*’ In 1887, Barnard 
accepted a position in Lick Observatory and Vanderbilt lost one of its 
best press agents. In 1895 he became a staff member at the Yerkes 
Observatory, and in later years he was recognized as an authority on 
the Milky Way and astronomical photography.” 

Various interpretations may be placed on the scientific activities in 

55 Nashville Daily American, January 3, 1878. 

56 See, for example, Astronomische Nachrichten (Kiel, 1821- ), CIV (1883), 285; 
CXII (1885), 31, 47; CXV (1886), 315-23; Sidereal Messenger (Northfield, Minn., 
1882-1891), II (1883), 254, 259; IV (1885), 30. 

57 Chattanooga Daily Times, May 7, 1883. 


58 See American Association for the Advancement of Science, Proceedings of the Forty- 


seventh Meeting, 1898 (Salem, Mass., 1898), 19-51, for am address by Barnard as vice- 
president of the Association. 
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Kentucky and Tennessee in the 1870's and 1880's. The work of such 
men as Barnard, Lindsley, Peter, and Shaler supports to some extent 
the conclusion that the region produced more prominent men of sci- 
ence than of any other cultural profession. There were no comparable 
figures in art, music, or philosophy, and it is doubtful whether the 
combined literary output of Mary Murfree, Madison Cawein, and 
James Lane Allen made as deep and lasting an impression on the 
society of the region as the work of the scientists. 

Although in many respects the South was provincial, the scientists 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, through active participation in national 
and regional professional organizations, kept abreast of the times and 
enjoyed an intellectual communion with the national scientific mind. 
Contacts made through the geological and archaeological surveys of- 
fered additional intellectual stimulation and helped to break down any 
tendency toward sectional isolation. 

By 1890 the people in the two states had reaped certain benefits 
from the activities of the men of science. Not only did the geological 
surveys with their wide ramifications stimulate interest in natural sci- 
ence, but they encouraged agrarian reform, the development of a more 
scientific horticulture, and the promotion of scientific courses in the 
institutions of higher learning. Even more tangible was the crusade 
to control disease. Kentucky and Tennessee were fortunate in having 
capable and public-spirited physicians who gave their time, energy, and 
scientific knowledge to the betterment of public hygiene and sanitation, 
and these leaders were responsible for the legislation that outlawed 
quackery and gave the people better medical service. The professional 
men thus demonstrated their understanding of the social significance 
of modern science. 


On the other hand, the progressive planning and teaching of the men 
of science threw into bold relief the stern forces of conservatism and 
fundamentalism. The Winchell episode was an especially good case 
study of the conflict between the theory and philosophy of two epochs 
in the evolution of the modern mind. But the case was important not 
only because it was a typical example of both nineteenth-century intoler- 
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ance and the vigor of the new science but also because it exposed the 
fundamentalists at their worst and in doing this helped to weaken 
their position. It was significant that the bishops lost their influence at 
Vanderbilt during the next thirty years. By the opening of the twenti- 
eth century southern interest in science had expanded enormously, 
especially in the fields of public health, industry, and agriculture. 








Citizen Mangourit and the Projected Attack 
on East Florida in 1794 


By RICHARD K. MURDOCH 


The arrival of Edmund Charles Edouard Genet in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on April 8, 1793, as the new French minister plenipotentiary 
to the United States, was the first step in a plan to make the new 
American republic an active partner of France in her struggle with the 
forces of the First Coalition. His official instructions bristled with hos- 
tile declarations against the possessions of Spain in the New World, 
even though they had been drawn up at a time when France and Spain 
were still at peace with one another. Although Louisiana and Canada 
were named as the objects of the projected attacks, the language of the 
instructions was flexible enough to cover virtually any eventuality.’ 
Genet was met with every sign of good will by the citizens of South 
Carolina and by the French consul, Michel Ange Bernard de Man- 
gourit, a revolutionary patriot who had done a great deal during the 
previous half-year to familiarize the local population with the aims of 
the French Revolution.’ 

1 For Genet's instructions, see “Mémoire pour servir d'instruction au Citoyen Genet 
Adjutant-Général-Colonel, allant en Amérique en qualité de Ministre Plenipotentiaire de 
la République Francaise prés le Congrés des Etats-Unis," December, 1792, in American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1896 (2 vols., Washington, 1897), I, 958-67. A 
good account of the larger implications of this project is Frederick J. Turner, “The Origin 
of Genet’s Projected Attack on Louisiana and the Floridas,” in American Historical Re- 
view (New York, 1895-  ), III (1897-1898), 650-71 [reprinted in Frederick J. Turner, 
The Significance of Sections in American History (New York, 1932), 52-85}. 

2 For a short account of the life and diplomatic career of Mangourit, see Frederic 
Masson, Le Départment des Affaires Etrangéres pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1877), 
323-25, translated and printed as a footnote in Frederick J. Turner (ed.), Correspondence 
of the French Ministers to the United States, 1791-1797 (American Historical Association, 


Annual Report, 1903, Vol. Il, Washington, 1904), 930-32. Mangourit received his cre- 
dentials on September 3, 1792. “French Consular Agents in the United States, 1791- 
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Mangourit’s first measure upon assuming office had been to try to 
raise a sizable force of frontier settlers of French ancestry to be trans- 
ported to France to fight against the armies of the Empire. Although 
he had obtained the full permission of the Minister of Marine for this 
project and had named the proposed force the “Legion of South Caro- 
lina,” he had been checked by a lack of credit among the local mer- 
chants and by the unwillingness of most South Carolinians to cross to 
Europe.* In spite of this apparent failure, he still expressed the belief 
that many Americans would be willing to aid France, and for that 
reason continued to employ several agents to traverse the back country 
and talk to the local population. 

This was the state of Mangourit’s plans when Genet arrived in 
Charleston with his set of instructions. It is impossible to reconstruct 
exactly what transpired between the two men prior to the departure of 
the minister for Philadelphia, but it seems almost certain that he in- 
formed his subordinate of the impending war between their country 
and Spain, stressing the advisability of acting quickly in order to catch 
the Spaniards unprepared. It is certain that the consul was given a set 
of general instructions, for when he was finally recalled to France the 
charges against him, although vague in wording, did imply that he had 
been guilty of “having attempted to second the schemes of Genet.’ 
He was left with the responsibility of organizing two forces, one to be 
raised in Georgia to strike at the Spanish colony of East Florida, and 
the other to be raised in the Carolinas to act in conjunction with some 
larger plan aimed at West Florida, the Mississippi Valley, and Lou- 
isiana. The minister departed from Charleston with the belief that he 
was leaving a competent man in charge of this portion of his vast plans. 
As he wrote to the Minister of Foreign Affairs: “Citizen Mangourit, 
1850," in Franco-American Review (New Haven, 1936-1938), I (1936), 85. For the 
principal documentary material bearing directly upon Mangourit's activities, see Frederick 
J. Turner (ed.), “The Mangourit Correspondence in Respect to Genet's Projected Attack 
upon the Floridas, 1793-1794,” in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1897 
(Washington, 1898), 569-679. 

8 Mangourit to Major Tintiniac, [n.d.], enclosed in Mangourit to Genet, June 14, 


1793, in Turner (ed.), “Mangourit Correspondence,” Joc. cit., 581-82. 
4 Rapport sur les causes du rappel du Cit. Mangourit, [November 17, 1795], ibid., 658. 
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consul in Charleston, is a devoted patriot. He has prepared the ground 
very well, and I have left him all the instructions necessary to direct 
his zeal toward the goal that the Council set forth in the various in- 
structions given me.’”° 

This reference to previous preparation included the employment of 
several former American army officers for various purposes, and the 
assembling of a small number of American sea-captains upon the 
promise of letters of marque to enable them to fly the flag of France 
while preying on English shipping. Genet left a goodly number of 
these blank commissions in Charleston, and there is no doubt but that 
they were soon put to use. In sending these documents to Genet, the 
Minister of Marine had written: ““You will find enclosed, Citizen, 300 
letters of marque which you can distribute to all American privateers 
who desire to put to sea against the English, Dutch, Russians, Prus- 
sians, and Austrians.’"* What was left for Mangourit to accomplish 
was to raise the two forces of men, select capable officers, and then 
transport one force to the North Florida region in preparation for a 
land attack on St. Augustine. Once the East Florida campaign opened, 
the consul hoped to keep this force supplied with necessities by em- 
ploying some of the American privateers as transports. 

Scarcely had Genet departed from Charleston before the consul laid 
plans for the two expeditions against Spanish territory. He first gave 
his attention to the project to attack Pensacola in West Florida from 
the frontier region of the Carolinas. After a few days, he selected 
William Tate of South Carolina to be the leader of this expedition.’ 
Mangourit gave him a commission as colonel, as previously suggested 
by Genet, and instructed him to begin recruiting men for the ‘‘Revolu- 

5 Genet to Minister of Foreign Affairs, April 16, 1793, in Turner (ed.), Corres pond- 
ence of the French Ministers, 213. 

6 Actes et Mémoires concernant les négociations qui ont eu lieu entre La France et Les 
Etats-Unis de l’' Amérique, depuis 1793 jusqu’a la conclusion de la Convention du 30 
Septembre, 1800 (2 vols., London, 1807), I, 12. 

7 Not a great deal seems to be known about William Tate. He was a native of South 
Carolina and served as a lieutenant in the American Revolution. For Mangourit’s glowing 


account of Tate’s character and military capabilities, see Mangourit to Fauchet, March 30, 
1794, in Turner (ed.), ““Mangourit Correspondence,” Joc. cit., 646. 
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tionary Legion of America.”’* As the avowed purpose of this force was 
to attack Spanish territory other than East Florida, no further notice 
will be given here to Tate’s activities.° 

It was evident to Mangourit that a visit to Savannah should be the 
first move in gathering a military force in Georgia. Here he hoped to 
induce local sea-captains to accept the letters of marque that Genet had 
left for distribution. These blank commissions had been drawn up with 
the possibility of an attack on East Florida in mind, for each contained 
the statement: “In case the ports of Florida are attacked, the afore- 
mentioned vessel will come to render common cause against the ene- 
mies of the French Republic.’"® Besides issuing letters of marque, the 
consul hoped to be able to select dependable men as leaders for the 
projected expedition. Anticipating an early departure for the south, he 
held a lengthy conversation with Governor William Moultrie of South 
Carolina, who gave him several letters of introduction to some of the 
leading military and political figures in Savannah.” 

A few days after this interview, Mangourit was given the oppor- 
tunity of meeting and conversing at length with a captain of the federal 
militia on leave from his post on the Georgia frontier. From the ensu- 
ing discussion the consul received the impression that most Georgians 
were ready to fight against Spain because of the assistance the Spaniards 
were alleged to be giving to Indians hostile to the United States. Ac- 
cording to this officer, the fact that the Spanish officials were paying 
the Indians a bounty for each American scalp brought in was sufficient 
to turn all the frontier against Spain. The captain promised to send 
Mangourit a detailed map of the frontier region, an item very necessary 
for the completion of the consul’s plans.” 

Although there is no positive evidence that Mangourit did go to 

8 Genet’s commission to William Tate, September, 1793, ibid., 599. 

®For some general remarks on Tate’s projected plan against New Orleans or West 


Florida, see Mangourit to Tate, October 1, 1795; Tate to Charles Lecroix (Minister of 
Foreign Affairs), December 6, 1795; and Tate to the Directory, September 17, 1796, 
tbid., 671-75. 

10 For a blank letter of marque, see ibid., 590-91. 

11 Mangourit to Genet, April 24, 1793, ibid., 575-77. 

12 Mangourit to Genet, April 28, 1793, ibid., 578-79. 
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Savannah at this time, a significant lapse of six weeks occurred in his 
official correspondence, which would have afforded him ample oppor- 
tunity to make such a trip. His meeting with the captain from Georgia 
must have increased his desire to hasten preparations for the attack on 
East Florida in order to take full advantage of the favorable conditions 
for such an enterprise. His next dispatch to Genet was couched in terms 
which gave the reader the impression that the writer had just returned 
from Georgia, for he mentioned events in that region in such a way 
as to indicate that he took part in them himself. The most important 
news concerned the selection of a leader for the East Florida project— 
Samuel Hammond having been named by Mangourit as the most logical 
candidate for that honor.** Although his military career both in the 
Revolutionary War and in the later Indian hostilities impressed Man- 
gourit, it was Hammond's financial and political influence in Savannah 
and Augusta which rendered him of such potential value to the French 
cause. Whether Mangourit had actually met Hammond is uncertain, 
but according to his report to Genet he had issued a commission ap- 
pointing the Georgian to the rank of colonel “in command of the 
Revolutionary Legion of the Floridas.”"* 

The duties of second in command were to be handed over to a Major 
Bert, a former French officer who had aided the American cause during 
the recent struggle with England.” He was a man of considerable 
ability and was apparently well known to many of the retired revolu- 
tionary officers in the South. He was soon appointed as official emissary 
between Mangourit in Charleston and Samuel Hammond in Georgia. 
In addition, the major was sent on longer errands, even as far as Phila- 
delphia, where he had several discussions with the French minister. 

18 Biographical material on Samuel Hammond is to be found in Stella M. Drumm, 
‘Samuel Hammond,” Missouri Historical Society Collections (St. Louis, 1880-1931), 
IV (1923), 402-22; and in John A. Chapman, History of Edgefield County from the 
Earliest Settlement to 1897 (Newberry, S. C., 1897). 

14 See Mangourit to Genet, June 19, 1793, in Turner (ed.), ““Mangourit Correspond- 
ence,” Joc. cit., 584-85, together with form of the commission, ibid., 589-90. 

15 Except for Mangourit’s remarks, little is known of Major Bert. The consul wrote 
that Bert was born in Alsace, that he had been associated with the legion “Armond,” and 


that he was a prudent and valiant Republican patriot. Mangourit to Genet, June 19, 
1793, ibid., 584-85. 
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One of the most vital elements bearing on the success of the pro- 
jected attack on East Florida was the position that might be taken by 
the southern Indian tribes. It was the desire of Mangourit to negotiate 
treaties with the local tribes in order to insure their neutrality, if not 
their active support. He hoped that the friendship the French had en- 
joyed with these Indians prior to 1763 might be renewed. In this way 
he sought to undermine the Spaniards’ powers of defense, as it was 
known that they rested heavily upon Indian support. These plans had 
to be set aside during the summer of 1793, for Samuel Hammond, the 
man chosen to lead the attack on East Florida, was then in the field 
carrying on hostilities against the very Indians that Mangourit hoped to 
draw to the French colors. He urged both Hammond and Bert to come 
to terms with the Indians in order that the over-all plan might be put 
into action. Hammond, as the commander of a force of the state militia, 
was in no position to make any private agreement with the Indians. 

Being cognizant of his own limitations in the realm of frontier war- 
fare, the consul made no effort to dictate the method of organizing a 
fighting force, but rather left such matters entirely in the hands of 
Hammond and his friends. He merely urged the Georgian to com- 
municate with him through Bert as often as possible, in order that the 
details of the projected recruiting program might be forwarded to 
Genet in Philadelphia. 

On his first trip north to Charleston, the major brought a proposal 
from Hammond in which the two of them agreed to raise three hun- 
dred to five hundred frontiersmen for a land attack on St. Augustine. 
Bert was emphatic that there would be no difficulty in recruiting such 
a force, inasmuch as Hammond's popularity in Georgia was very high 
as a result of his recent successful venture against the Indians. The 
question of commissions for the officers was discussed, but Mangourit 
could make no final decision without the approval of Genet."* It is like- 
ly that the final plans for the proposed attack were discussed during 
the long conversation between Mangourit and Bert. When the major 
returned to Savannah, he carried an authorization from Mangourit 


16 Ibid. 
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which entitled him to proceed with “the plan” after consultation with 
Hammond and his friends. In part, this authorization read: “By virtue 
of the powers granted us, we authorize Citizen Major Bert to confer 
with Colonel Hammond about the best and quickest means to use to 
ensure success of the enterprise; to communicate to him the advantages 
that the Republic will accord to the friends of Liberty and Equality 
who devote themselves to her service; and to inform us of their deci- 
sions by means of expeditious and energetic correspondence.’** Ob- 
viously the plans were well under way as far as Mangourit was con- 
cerned. 

It is possible that French attempts to issue letters of marque in 
Georgia had already been made even before Bert was able to return 
to Savannah to deliver Mangourit’s suggestions to Hammond. During 
the month of July two French agents were reported to have been ar- 
rested in Savannah, although the charges against them were not clear. 
Their apprehension by the local authorities may have been the result 
of certain protests sent to Georgia by the Spanish officials in East 
Florida. Mangourit forwarded an official protest to Governor Edward 
Telfair of Georgia demanding their immediate release. The decision 
of the governor's council was to send the entire matter to the president 
of the United States for his final judgment."* 

After a lapse of several weeks, Mangourit deemed it necessary to 
defend his activities to Genet, possibly after the latter requested an ex- 
planation of certain large expenditures made in Charleston. The consul 
denied that he had squandered any of the Republic’s resources on worth- 
less schemes, possibly referring to his attempts to recruit soldiers for 
service in France, but insisted, instead, that he had used his official 
funds to carry out Genet’s instructions in regard to the expedition 
against East Florida. Indicating that he had just returned to his post 
from Georgia, he promised to send a full and useful report to Phila- 

17 Mangourit to Genet, July 1, 1793, ibid., 585. 

18 Mangourit to Edward Telfair, July 25, 1793, as quoted in Georgia Executive De- 


partment Minutes, August 21, 1793 (Georgia Department of Archives and History, 
Atlanta). 
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delphia within the next few days.** It may be that this report was sent 
to Genet at the same time that Bert traveled to Philadelphia to discuss 
matters of the East Florida expedition. When the major returned to 
Charleston about November 1, he brought back important new instruc- 
tions from Genet. Among them was a copy of one of the many dis- 
patches that the minister had written to Paris on October 7, when he 
felt constrained to make a sweeping defense of all that he had done 
since his arrival in the United States. In this dispatch, he spoke of the 
East Florida expedition as a vital part of the larger “plan” to invade 
the Spanish colonies. In addition, he emphasized the important role 
that the French navy was to play in the proposed attack on St. Augus- 
tine, particularly as it was planned that the volunteers from Georgia 
would be transported by sea for the attack on the Spanish colony.” 
This seemed to indicate that the plans as outlined by Mangourit and 
brought by Bert to Philadelphia met with Genet’s approval. 

While Bert was en route south, a dispatch from Mangourit in 
Charleston was on the way north urging the immediate preparation of 
a French fleet, in order that a rendezvous could be set for the end of 
the year. In this letter, the consul expressed great concern over Genet’s 
delay in acting on this matter and on the matter of sending arms and 
ammunition, as well as food and clothing. He declared, also, that he 
awaited the final order from Genet to put the military force in motion 
against St. Augustine. He closed this dispatch with the usual request 
for money, pleading, “Send me funds. I swear to you that they will be 
more respected than the Golden Madonna of the superstitious Span- 
iards,”** 


Although the dispatch brought by Bert from Philadelphia cheered 


19 Mangourit to Genet, August 6, 1793, in Turner (ed.), “Mangourit Correspond- 
ence,” loc. cit., 587-89. 

20 Genet to Minister of Foreign Affairs, October 7, 1793 [No. 11 of that date], in 
Turner (ed.), Correspondence of the French Ministers, 264-65. Genet sent forty dis- 
patches of varying length to Paris early in October, 1793, covering all phases of his ac- 
tivities in the United States in order to counter any protests that he feared Secretary of 
State Jefferson might have sent to the French government through the American minister 
in Paris. 

21 Mangourit to Genet, October 19, 1793, in Turner (ed.), “Mangourit Correspond- 
ence,” loc. cit., 601-602. 
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Mangourit, it made no mention of the transmittal of vital funds. With 
credit exhausted, Mangourit was compelled to forward another appeal 
on November 3, together with an account of the latest news from 
Charleston. The increased amount of criticism leveled at both Genet 
and himself for their continued activities against England and Spain 
caused the consul considerable alarm. In order to defend the French 
position, he had taken the liberty of publishing a portion of a letter 
that Genet had sent him to deliver to Governor Moultrie protesting 
against the “dark and perfidious intrigues” that were being spread 
abroad in various parts of the state, particularly in Charleston.** Man- 
gourit hoped that the minister would approve of this step, even though 
it could hardly be called ethical to publish a portion of someone else's 
secret correspondence.” But the French cause was already going into 
eclipse in South Carolina. The activities of Mangourit’s American 
agents were causing the governor considerable concern, particularly as 
some of the men involved were in high political positions in the state 
government. Among those suspected of assisting the French consul was 
Stephen Drayton, the governor's private secretary and close associate. 

A campaign was already well under way among the royalist refugees 
from Sainte Domingue to discredit the efforts of Genet in the United 
States. The close connection that existed between the Girondist govern- 
ment of France and the Société des Amis des Noires, which advocated 
Negro emancipation, was being used to great advantage by these foes 
of the Republic in their attempt to gain the confidence of the South 
Carolina politicians.** Any government that recognized the equality of 
Negroes and permitted them to send representatives to a national as- 
sembly was regarded with the utmost suspicion and distrust by the 
slave-holding society of South Carolina. Although fairly small in num- 
ber, this group nevertheless controlled the politics of that state and 

22 Charleston City Gazette and Daily Advertiser, November 5, 1793. 

28 Mangourit to Genet, November 3, 1793, in Turner (ed.), “Mangourit Correspond- 
ence,” Joc. cit., 603-604. 

24 The Société des Amis des Noires was founded in 1788 by Jacques Pierre Brissot de 
Warville as a group to study the problems of slavery and to attempt to bring an end to 


the international slave trade. For his comments on slavery in the United States, see his 
New Travels in the United States of America (2nd ed., 2 vols., London, 1794), I, 220-54. 
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could count on the support of the governor. A legislative committee 
was appointed on December 2 to investigate the rumors of enlistments 
for the French cause, and on December 6 it was reported that “The 
avowed purpose for which these troops are now raising is to rendezvous 
in the State of Georgia and from thence to proceed into the Spanish 
dominions with a view to conquest or plunder as their strength might 
enable or opportunity might tempt them.”** After these disclosures, 
and at the recommendation of the legislature, Governor Moultrie issued 
a proclamation on December 9 in which he ordered the immediate 
suspension of all recruiting within the state for the cause of France.” 
A second legislative committee was appointed, this one to determine 
whether or not several important political figures in the state had ac- 
cepted large sums of money from Mangourit and Genet in exchange 
for the promise to assist in recruiting men for the revolutionary cause.” 
After months of bickering and unsupported accusations, the entire 
matter was dropped, but this was not until after the schemes of Man- 
gourit had been effectively halted. A copy of the proclamation together 
with a full account of Mangourit’s activities was forwarded to the 
governor of Georgia in order to forestall any trouble within that state. 
The text of Governor Moultrie’s proclamation was printed in full in 
the Augusta newspapers on December 21, but there was no editorial 
comment, nor was any immediate reaction apparent in the statehouse.”* 
The action of the South Carolina legislature angered but did not worry 
Mangourit. He declared: “It is a pustule of federalist virus which was 
pierced in the legislative chamber, and all the servile and niggardly 
men applauded.’ 


25 Report of the Committee in the House, December 6, 1793, in South Carolina Legis- 
lature, House Journal (1793-1794), 380-86. See also Senate Journal (1793-1794), 36-38. 

26 The proclamation of Governor Moultrie was printed in the Charleston City Gazette 
and Daily Advertiser, December 14, 1793. 

27 See South Carolina Legislature, House Journal (1793-1794), 426-29, 621-22, 625; 
and Alexander Moultrie, An Appeal to the People, or the Account of a Certain Public 
Body in South Carolina, Respecting Colonel Drayton and Colonel Moultrie (Charleston, 
1794). 

28 Augusta Chronicle and Gazette, December 21, 1793. 

29 Mangourit to Bournonville (Secretary of the Legation), February 24, 1794, in 
Turner (ed.), “Mangourit Correspondence,” Joc. cit., 620-21. 
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In spite of the proclamation of December 9, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that Governor Moultrie had no intention of causing 
the French supporters any great amount of embarrassment. Several of 
the foes of the French Republic expressed their contempt for his rather 
half-hearted actions, and one critic went so far as to send a letter to a 
friend in Philadelphia expressing the hope that Moultrie would even- 
tually be impeached for treason against the state constitution.*® Ap- 
parently there was some basis for these suspicions, for the governor 
made a special visit to Mangourit’s quarters a month after the issuance 
of the proclamation. The consul had the following to report to Genet 
about this visit: “Our old friend [ Moultrie} came to see me this morn- 
ing. He chides you for having left me without money, and I do like- 
wise. He told me that several officers of general grade, formerly in the 
American army, are demanding more than commissions as lieutenant 
colonels. But I told him that once the conquest was over, they would 
receive in honors that which their military talents warrant. He is con- 
tent. He knows nothing of Florida.”™ 

If, as Mangourit wrote, Governor Moultrie knew nothing of the 
projected expedition against East Florida from Georgia, he could not 
have warned the executive of that state about such a plan; his warning 
addressed to Augusta, therefore, must have had reference only to the 
privateers and to the then well-known plans of George Rogers Clark 
in the western region. As far as the consul was concerned, he had no 
fears about the future of his Georgia schemes. Once again he urged 
Genet to hasten the departure of the all-important naval force that 
was to act in conjunction with the land forces under Hammond and 
his associates.** 

Late in 1793 a document of uncertain authorship bearing the title 
“Proposals for Enlistment in the French Service’ made its appearance 
in Charleston at approximately the same time that the legislature was 

80 Gazette of the United States (Philadelphia), December 23, 1793. 

$1 Mangourit to Genet, January 14, 1794, in Turner (ed.), “Mangourit Correspond- 


ence,” loc. cit., 604-605. 
82 [bid., 605. 
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investigating that very problem. The document opened with the words, 
“In consequence of instructions and authorization from Citizen Man- 
gourit of the French Republic, I, the subscriber, have set down the 
following proposals for the consideration of Colonels.’** This wording 
seems to indicate that the original proposals were the work of Man- 
gourit for the future consideration of Colonel Hammond and his 
friends. The document bears the name of Major Bert as the official 
copyist. It purported to be the guide for all French agents occupied in 
recruiting soldiers along the frontier of Georgia. An attempt was made 
to prepare for every eventuality that might develop during and after 
the expedition against St. Augustine. The second paragraph stated that 
once the volunteers had reached East Florida, they would swear alle- 
giance to France. Similarly, the third paragraph declared that the com- 
mander and all his officers would be commissioned only after becoming 
French citizens. In case of failure of the scheme the last paragraph 
guarafiteed the participants ample reimbursement from the booty taken 
by French expeditions against the English and Spanish West India 


islands. Perhaps the most interesting paragraph was the seventh, which 
declared: 


East Florida will be considered as a part of the French Republic during the 
continuation of the war, and as such remains under its immediate protection. 
At the conclusion of the war, the said country is to become independent to all 
intents and purposes, with the proviso of adopting a strictly democratical re- 


publican government, and the Rights of Man to form the basis of their con- 
stitution.** 


The entire document breathed the advanced theories of the French 
Revolution. 


88 Proposals for Enlistment in the French Service [1793] (Georgia Department of 
Archives and History). It is possible that a copy of this document was seized among the 
papers of Abner Hammond, the brother of Colonel Samuel Hammond, when the former 
was arrested by the Spanish authorities in East Florida as a French agent. The captured 
document, which bore the date July 24, 1793, was very similar to the one signed by 
Major Bert. Luis de Las Casas (Governor-General of Cuba) to Ambrosio José Negrette, 
Conde de Campo de Alange (Secretary of State for War and Indies), April 6, 1794, 
Archivo General de Indias, Santo Domingo, Legajo 2563. 

84 Ibid. 
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Shortly after this document made its appearance, Mangourit decided 
that the time was auspicious to renew his efforts to get the Creek In- 
dians to come to terms with France. Time was running short, for he 
had already set April 10, 1794, as the date of the rendezvous on the 
St. Marys River for all forces involved in the expedition.*® A lengthy 
document entitled “Plan for a Treaty with the Creeks” had been pre- 
pared, perhaps as early as December.** The inclusion of several clauses 
dealing with the mutual return of prisoners, hostages, and property was 
intended to appeal to the frontier people of Georgia. In addition, it 
was stated that the terms of the treaty were not to go into effect unless 
the Creeks remained at peace with the United States. The wording was 
typical of the language of the French Revolution and must have 
sounded strange to the Indian chiefs. Article seven read: “And in an 
effort to spread the principles of virtue, humanity, and morality which 
alone can result in true human goodness, the French nation promises 
and agrees to send to its brothers in the Indian towns and straggling 
villages, men whose sole purpose will be to teach and make these vir- 
tues understood.’’*’ The concluding paragraph, however, contained a 
declaration of the true motive lying behind the desire to conclude a 
treaty, namely the alienating of the Creek Indians from their earlier 
alliances with the Crown of Spain. 

Mangourit forwarded drafts of this proposed treaty to Hammond 
and to his South Carolina agents, inasmuch as the latter were to seek 
similar agreements with the Cherokees and the Choctaws. With the 
treaty drafts went short but comprehensive sets of instructions as to how 

85 Mangourit did not give the details of how or by whom this decision was reached, 
although he did use the expression, “We have decided on April 10 next,” indicating that 
the choice was not his alone. Mangourit to Genet, March 5, 1794, in Turner (ed.), ““Man- 
gourit Correspondence,” Joc. cit., 625-28. About two weeks earlier, however, he had 
indicated that the date of the rendezvous had already been set. Mangourit to Genet, Febru- 
ary 17, 1794, ibid., 619-20. An undated letter of Samuel Hammond, probably written in 
February, suggested April 10 as a possible date for the rendezvous. Hammond to Man- 
gourit, [n.d.}, #bid., 595-96. 

86 Projet de traité avec les Indiens Creeks que le Colonel leRoi Hammond est chargé 


de faire avec eux, thid., 591-93. 
87 [bid., 593. 
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each agent was to handle the actual negotiations with the chiefs. These 
instructions concluded with advice that was to be repeated to the as- 
sembled Indians: 


The French have guaranteed the security of persons and property to all free 
men. They invite you to join in this solemn treaty. They sincerely desire that 
your quarrels with the United States cease, and that a perpetual peace replace 
these deplorable ditferences. They desire that you unite with them against 
monarchs who are guilty of so many crimes against the human race. It is for 
these reasons that the French nation offers you the following treaty. I have 
spoken.** 


In order to insure the success of the Creek treaty, and in accordance 
with his earlier suggestions to Mangourit, Hammond was authorized 
to purchase a large selection of gifts from the local Savannah mer- 
chants. It was hoped that by such a show of friendship, the progress 
of the treaty would be facilitated. The consul urged his American col- 
leagues to observe the greatest secrecy in carrying out these negotia- 
tions, lest an inkling reach the ears of the Spaniards and possibly of 
the federal government.** 

The need for Indian support appeared greater to Mangourit after the 
receipt late in February of letters from Hammond and Major Bert. In 
each of these dispatches, the writer indicated that the element of sur- 
prise so desired by the consul had been lost. The hasty preparations 
being made by the Spaniards in the St. Augustine area indicated that 
word had been received there of some hostile move from the north. 
Hammond enclosed a copy of a report on the size and distribution of 
the forces that would be encountered in East Florida.“° The consul had 
already received warning that the Spanish officials were cognizant that 
there was some sort of expedition being planned against their province. 
The privateer Sans Pareille had recently captured the Spanish vessel 

88 Instructions données aux Colonels des legions révolutionnaires d’Amérique et de 


Floride, Wm. Tate et Samuel LeRoi Hammond, le 4 Mars, present mois, lequelles serviront 
de baze fondamentale aux discours que prononceront leurs agens, prés les Nations In- 
diennes, thid., 623-25. 

89 Mangourit to Hammond, March 6, 1794, ibid., 594. 


49 Note des troupes actuelles au service depuis St. Augustin de la Floride a la Riviére 
Ste. Marie, ibid., 596-97. 
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Santa Isabella with more than thirty soldiers on their way from Havana 
to St. Augustine to augment the garrison of that place. One of the 
captured men had revealed that another vessel carrying one hundred 
and thirty soldiers was also on the way to that port.” 

When this news from East Florida was received in Charleston, the 
consul renewed his urgent appeals for armed vessels to support the 
proposed expedition and to blockade the port of St. Augustine to pre- 
vent the arrival of any additional military support. He ordered the 
captain of the privateer Las Casas, which was operating out of Charles- 
ton, to arrange his cruise in such a way as to be back in port by March 
31, in order to reach the mouth of the St. Marys River by April 10, 
the date of the rendezvous.“ According to the consul’s report, all that 
remained to put the expedition under way was the arrival of Genet's 
long-promised fleet of war vessels. 

Unknown to Mangourit, the continued presence of Genet as French 
minister had become intolerable to the government of the United States. 
A demand for his immediate recall had been forwarded to Gouverneur 
Morris, the American minister in Paris, during August, although Genet 
did not learn of this action until the middle of September.** The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, already engaged in a witch hunt for all former 
Girondist sympathizers, acted at once on the request from Secretary of 
State Jefferson and issued the necessary recall orders late in October. 
Genet was to be replaced by a group of four commissioners, headed 
by Jean Antoine Joseph Fauchet. Circumstances, however, prevented 
them from leaving France until late in December, and this permitted 
Genet to remain in his position as minister plenipotentiary until their 
arrival in February.“ All other French diplomatic representatives ap- 

41 Mangourit to Genet, February 7, 1794, ibid., 606-608. 

42 Mangourit to Captain Branzon, February 11, 1794, ibid., 612-13. 

43 Jefferson to Genet, [n.d.}, as printed in Paul Leicester Ford (ed.), The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson (10 vols., New York, 1892-1899), VI, 429. 

44 For information on the four commissioners, see Turner (ed.), Correspondence of 
the French Ministers, 288-89, footnotes. 

45 A letter from Fauchet, dated December 22, 1793, expressed the hope that his ship 


might be able to depart from Brest on the following morning. Fauchet to Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, December 22, 1793, ibid., 301. 
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pointed prior to the fall of the Girondists during the summer of 1793 
were recalled by the same series of orders. The letter removing Man- 
gourit was dated November 19; although notice of it reached him 
about February 10, it did not cause him to deviate in the slightest from 
his prepared plans.“ Adopting an offended attitude, he wrote Genet: 
“They announce here that we have been arrested by order of a new 
minister. They know nothing except that the enemies of the Republic 
have made a terrible move. I have not written to the new minister. The 
innocent man does not make the first move; such a step bespeaks either 
fear or sycophancy. I shall demand that they send someone here to 
make a survey of my actions.”’*’ 

Nevertheless, he redoubled his efforts to bring the preparations for 
the expedition to completion, lest something occur to frustrate his entire 
plan. His letters to Genet expressed growing concern over the possi- 
bility that the rumors of his recall might be true. Although he learned 
of Fauchet’s arrival and the final removal of Genet on March 23, he 
did not appear to be greatly alarmed, for he wrote the former minister, 
“As the Republic desires only to replace one virtuous man with another 
virtuous man, I am consoled.’’** The consul’s next dispatch, directed to 
Fauchet, contained a short account of the proposed expedition against 
East Florida as well as the usual request for Genet’s promised war- 
ships.*® It was apparent that the consul intended to give the impression 
that the support of the new minister was a matter of certainty. 

What Mangourit dreaded occurred on March 27, when at Fauchet’s 
request the Charleston papers carried a copy of his proclamation of 
March 6 revoking all commissions and letters of marque granted by 
French consuls under the signature of the previous minister.°° Now 
thoroughly aroused, the consul called a meeting of all his agents then 
in or near the city, including Bert and Captain Branzon of the Las 

*€ Rapport sur les causes du rappel du Cit. Mangourit, [November 17, 1795], in 
Turner (ed.), “Mangourit Correspondence,” Joc. cit., 658. 

47 Mangourit to Genet, February 10, 1794, tbid., 609. 

*® Mangourit to Genet, March 23, 1794, ibid., 638-41. 


#9 Mangourit to Fauchet, March 25, 1794, tbid., 636-38. 


© Fauchet’s proclamation appeared in Charleston City Gazette and Daily Advertiser, 
March 27, 1794. 
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Casas, to discover their reaction to the new events. After a lively dis- 
cussion, Mangourit succeeded in convincing most of the men that as 
he had received specific orders from Genet to carry out the expedition 
against East Florida, and as the proclamation of Fauchet did not spe- 
cifically mention this expedition, he insisted that the proper course was 
to go ahead with their plans. Moreover, no official pronouncement had 
been received directly from the new minister."’ Although Bert did not 
agree with the consul’s stand in regard to the official nature of Fauchet's 
printed proclamation, he decided as a good soldier to obey the orders 
of his superior.*? Mangourit later reported that the major left the room 
muttering something about an attack with ‘‘no ships.” 

The consul decided to send an agent to Philadelphia to lay the whole 
matter before Fauchet in the hope of convincing the new minister of 
the need of supporting the East Florida project. He penned a long and 
impassioned plea for his cherished plan. He wrote: 


Make no mistake, Citizen Minister, if these useful projects are destroyed, 
confidence in the Republic and her agents will be destroyed with them. We 
will not find a single friend, all will be lost to us forever. I do not believe that 
these projects are to be upset. You certainly are going to send a trustworthy 
man to give me some advice. You will save me from the most cruel of uncer- 
tainties. To serve my country is my only desire. My blood, all my affections are 
her's and are for her alone. Citizen Genet put the sloop Las Casas at my dis- 
posal with the other armed vessels in this port. They are all requisitioned. Two 
transports are to leave on April 4 for St. Mary’s. The food, the arms are ready. 
A treaty with the Indians is on the stocks. The presents collected should cement 
it. They are ready for the 10th. We wait only for the fleet and Florida is ours, 
and the tree of liberty will grow everywhere. And they come from everywhere 
to get commissions for the excursion to St. Mary's. Ah! Citizen, if only you 
will send a fleet.** 


The letter continued in the same vein, ending with another of the con- 
sul’s frequent requests for the much needed and long promised fleet. 
Apparently a night’s sleep recouped the consul’s spirits, for the next 
51 Report of Assembly of Leaders of the Expedition at Charleston, March 28, 1794, in 
Turner (ed.), “Mangourit Correspondence,” Joc. cit., 629-32. 


52 Bert to Mangourit, March 30, 1794, ibid., 647-48. 
58 Mangourit to Fauchet, March 30, 1794, ibid., 645-47. 
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day he addressed a second letter to Fauchet, in which he gave no indi- 
cation of his earlier fears. As a matter of fact, he completely disre- 
garded the new minister's public proclamation. To all practical pur- 
poses the preparations for the expedition were completed; Mangourit 
was certain of success. Writing to Samuel Hammond four days later, 
he forwarded a proclamation to be published to the Floridians once 
the frontier had been crossed.* Although tinged with apprehension, 
his attitude was one of high anticipation. 

But this was destined to be his last dispatch to Georgia, for the new 
vice-consul, Citizen Fonspertius, appointed by Fauchet on March 7, 
finally reached Charleston during the first few days of April after a 
very trying voyage from Philadelphia. When he informed Mangourit 
of his orders to halt the East Florida expedition, the former consul at- 
tempted to convince him that it was already too late for such an action. 
Undeterred by Mangourit’s obvious delaying tactics, Fonspertius sent a 
small sloop posthaste to the St. Marys River, ordering the immediate 
cessation of all hostile preparations within the territorial limits of the 
United States and ordering the return of the French warships, including 
the Las Casas, to Charleston. 

After the final collapse of his plans, Mangourit hurried north to beg 
Fauchet’s assistance for his American friends, but the new minister re- 
fused to take heed of his urgent request. In spite of his refusal to lend 
assistance, Fauchet’s dispatches to Paris indicated that he really re- 
gretted the necessity of bringing an end to the work of Mangourit. 
In one of these he declared: “The attack on Florida was next; all that 
was lacking for its execution was a naval force and the money that 
Citizen Genet was to give out. We would have been embarrassed which- 
ever course we took. On one side, considerable expenses had been made 
and were going to be wasted, the brave men who had given up every- 


thing for our cause were going to be sacrificed if we broke our word 
to them.’”** 


54 Mangourit to Hammond, April 4, 1794, and Address to the Floridians to be Issued 
at St. Marys, April 10, 1794, #bid., 651-56. 

°5 Commissioners to Minister of Foreign Affairs, May 20, 1794, ibid., 659-61; also 
in Turner (ed.), Correspondence of the French Ministers, 345-47. 
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After a short stay in Philadelphia, the former consul sailed for 
France and an uncertain future. That he was willing to return to his 
native land and face the new Minister of Foreign Affairs was an indi- 
cation of his own belief in his observance of orders. Soon after his ar- 
rival in Paris, he was exonerated of any blame in connection with the 
so-called treasonable crimes of Genet. He remained in the French 
Foreign Office to render long and faithful service under Napoleon. 


Notes and Documents 


MINUTES AND RESOLUTIONS OF AN EMANCIPATION MEETING IN 


KENTUCKY IN 1849 


EDITED BY CLEMENT EATON 


Antislavery sentiment was strong in Kentucky as early as 1792, 
when “Father” David Rice led a movement to abolish slavery in the 
newborn state. In 1833 the legislature prohibited the importation of 
slaves into the state except by those who had inherited title to them, 
or by immigrants who took an oath that they did not intend to sell in 
the state any slaves whom they might have brought with them. In 
1832-1833 the ‘““Ashmun Association” and the “Kentucky Society for 
the Relief of the State from Slavery’ were founded, followed in 1835 
by the organization of the Kentucky Anti-Slavery Society. The unsuc- 
cessful attempt of James G. Birney to publish The Philanthropist at 
Danville in 1836 marks a great decline in antislavery feeling in Ken- 
tucky following the rise of the abolitionist movement in the North. 

Opposition to slavery nevertheless continued to receive support 
through the activities of the American Colonization Society. The Ken- 
tucky Colonization Society, an ayxiliary of the parent organization, was 
organized in 1829, with five local units. The most important coloniza- 
tionist in Kentucky was Henry Clay, who, in 1836, was elected presi- 
dent of the national organization. In 1845 the society raised $5,000 in 
the state for the purchase of an area in Liberia to be called “Kentucky 
in Liberia.” There was genuine sentiment for the gradual elimination 
of slavery in the state, and some Kentucky slaves were freed to go to 
Liberia. Discouraging reports of conditions found there by some of the 
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emigrants adversely affected the movement, however, and during its 
existence, from 1829 to 1859, the Kentucky Society sent only 658 
Negroes to its colony in Liberia.’ 

After 1845 a more militant phase of the antislavery movement de- 
veloped in the state, beginning with Cassius M. Clay’s publication of 
The True American in Lexington. A mob dismantled his presses in 
August, 1845, however, and Clay temporarily left the state. John C. 
Vaughan, a friend of Clay and a native of South Carolina, established 
The Examiner in Louisville in January, 1847, in the midst of a heated 
struggle over the revision of the constitution of the state. Antislavery 
sentiment undoubtedly played a strong part in bringing about the call 
for the convention, and in the campaign which preceded the election 
of delegates ir. 1849 there was widespread discussion of the evils of 
slavery, especially in emancipation societies and in a state convention 
of antislavery forces, which met at Frankfort in April, 1849, with Henry 
Clay presiding. Emancipation delegates to the convention were nomi- 
nated in twenty-tuine counties, but not one was elected. 

In fact, there was now a reaction against emancipation in the state. 
In the year of the election of delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion, the act of 1833 prohibiting importation of slaves was repealed by 
the legislature; in the new constitution of 1850 the right of holding 
slave property was firmly guaranteed; and new provisions were adopted 
forbidding the entrance of free Negroes into Kentucky and requiring 
the expulsion of all manumitted slaves. | 

Despite this triumph of the pro-slavery forces, it is the conclusion 
of Asa E. Martin, in his able study of the antislavery movement in 
Kentucky, that the efforts of the emancipationists in 1847-1849 se- 
cured a larger degree of freedom of discussion in Kentucky than was 
true of any other slave state.? Yet, Kentucky held tenaciously to slavery, 

1 The manuscript collection of the late Judge Samuel Wilson, recently donated to the 
University of Kentucky, contains a number of these letters detailing the hardships of 
living in Africa and advising against the emigration of Negroes from the United States. 
Other letters, however, ignored the hardships and dangers and emphasized the opportunity 
of enjoying freedom. 


2 Asa E. Martin, The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky prior to 1850 (Louisville, 
1918), 138, 145-46. 
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and in 1860 the state ranked third in the nation in the number of slave- 
holders recorded by the federal census. Indeed, Kentucky refused to 
follow the example of Maryland and Missouri in freeing the slaves 
during the Civil War period. The hold of slavery upon the state was 
broken only by the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment in 1865. 

The following document is an expression of an important minority 
opinion in Kentucky. The meeting which it records was not an isolated 
one, for numerous such conferences were held throughout Kentucky 
in 1849, and the entire antislavery movement in the state was a sig- 
nificant event in the history of southern liberalism. The document was 
found in the Thomas Henry Hines Papers in the University of Kentucky 
Library. At the opening of the Civil War, Hines was teaching at 
Masonic University, Lagrange, Kentucky, but he resigned to become a 
lieutenant of infantry in a company raised at Bowling Green for the 
Confederate army. He participated in General John H. Morgan's 
famous raid into Ohio and was in exile in Canada during 1865-1866. 
For a short time he was editor of the Memphis Appeal, and in 1867 
he moved to Bowling Green, where he established a law practice, sub- 
sequently becoming chief justice of the court of appeals of Kentucky. 





EMANCIPATION MEETING OF CITIZENS OF WARREN 
CouNTY—1849—May 12TH 


At a meeting of a portion of the citizens of Warren [County]® held at the 
rooms of Thomas Quigly in the town of Bowling Green on Saturday the 12th 
day of May 1849, Mr. Samuel Murrell was called to the chair, and Thomas A. 
Atchinson appointed secretary. James M. Pendleton stated the object of the 
meeting and the following preamble and resolutions were read and unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas we are apprised that the views and wishes of those who are emanci- 
pationist have been grossly misrepresented and are greatly misunderstood by 
many of the good citizens of this commonwealth, who would abhor the thought 


8 The brackets here and elsewhere in this document indicate words or names supplied 
by the editor at places where the paper has been torn. 
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of doing intentional injury to any man, and desire to place ourselves and our 
Opinions properly before the community, therefore: 

Resolved—that we are not willing to disturb, or to aid others in disturbing 
the right of masters to their slaves now in being in Kentucky. But whilst this 
is Our position, we are at the same time wholly [averse} to any increase of 
slaves in this state, believing that such increase would be highly detrimental to 
the best interest of the free people of this commonwealth whether they be 
owners of slaves or not. 

Resolved—therefore, that we desire that a clause shall be inserted in the 
proposed new constitution of this state, by which the further introduction of 
slaves into this commonwealth shall be utterly prohibited. 

Resolved—further, that we are willing that in future emancipation of slaves 
by their owners, such emancipation shall be required to be accompanied by re- 
emigrating them in Africa, or some place beyond this commonwealth. 

Resolved—further, that it is Democratic, in the true sense of the word, that 
the people be permitted to vote directly upon the important subject of Emanci- 
pation whenever they shall choose to do so, and that we desire that a time shall 
be fixed in the new constitution when the people may vote upon prospective 
emancipation and declare whether they desire to rid our beloved common- 
wealth, in a convenient and reasonable time, of the institution of slavery. 

Resolved—that a committee be appointed to have the preamble and resolu- 
tions just adopted published in hand bills, and that all the citizens in this county 
who are in favor of the principles embraced in said resolutions be, and they 
are requested to meet in Bowling Green on Friday the 18th inst. to which time 
this meeting adjourns. 

Resolved—that the chairman and secretary of this meeting sign the proceed- 
ings, and that the gentlemen present affix their names to the same, provided 
they do not object. 

Resolved—that a committee be appointed to prepare a suitable address, set- 
ting forth the views of this meeting. Thereupon, the chair appointed Jas. R. 
Skiles, Jas. B. Helm, and J. M. Pendleton that committee. 

On motion the meeting then adjourned to meet on the 18th inst. 

Saml. Murrell, Chairman 


The following named gentlemen present signed the above:* 


J. H. Graham J. R. Underwood Jas. B. Helm 
T. B. Wright B. Burnam Jno. G. Herdman 
Henry [ Fox} P. B. {Claypool} S. K. Van Meter 
J. M. Pendleton S. Y. Garrison G. B. Adams 


4 For assistance in identifying the signers, the editor is indebted to Mrs. Mary T. 
Moore, librarian of the Kentucky Collection at Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. The most distinguished individual among the signers was 
Joseph R. Underwood, Whig United States senator from 1847 to 1853. Included among 
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B. B. Roberts W. P. Payne J. B. Wood 
Cyrus Helm A. G. Hobson A. M. Jones 
L. C. Porter John H. Graham Jno. D. Courts 
A. A. Herdman H. C. Atchinson Z. Smith 
Jos. I. Younglove Jas. R. Skiles Jos. Quigly 
Albert Greer J. M. Donaldson W. H. Ladd 
Rufus Armstrong Thos. Quigly Jesse Barbee 
Jas. L. Shower Foley Vaughn A. C. Dickerson 


John Howorth George M. Howorth Jas. K. McGoodwin 


the signers who have been identified were a Presbyterian minister, a Baptist preacher, a 
judge, a lawyer, a medical student, a druggist, “a prominent capitalist,” a broker, and at 
least four merchants. One of the most remarkable aspects of the emancipation movement 
of 1847-1849 is that numerous slaveholders supported this effort to rid the state of 
slavery. Of the forty signers of the Bowling Green resolutions, twenty-four names are 
listed in the federal census of 1850 of Warren County as slaveholders. 








Book Reviews 


Colonists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict Labor in America, 1607- 
1776. By Abbot Emerson Smith. (Chapel Hill: Published for the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture, by the University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 435. Appendix, bibliographical note. $5.00.) 


From one-half to two-thirds of all white immigrants to the American 
colonies were servants sold to labor for a period of years. Few of them left 
England because they wanted to find a home in a land of opportunity. They 
came because captains of ships could transport them at a cost of four to five 
pounds a head and sell them for from six to thirty pounds. Captains used every 
device from active propaganda and persuasion to kidnapping to fill cargoes. 
In a land where free labor was paid two to three shillings a day, these people 
were sold after a voyage in crowded ships to five years’ unpaid labor. The 
captain profited; the purchaser profited much more. 

Colonial laws, by and large, protected the servant against excruciatingly cruel 
treatment; and at the expiration of his term, in some colonies, he had a chance 
of getting land and setting up for himself. Not more than two in ten availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 

Such are the bare figures of the story Mr. Smith tells—the first time anyone 
has put within the confines of a single volume the whole wretched tale of the 
means by which our colonies got their white labor supply. Many variations 
between periods and between colonies scarcely soften the total effect. Redemp- 
tioners, for instance, mostly from the Continent, came voluntarily as settlers 
and sold themselves and their families into servitude for the difference between 
the cost of passage and either what they had themselves or what they could 
raise from friends and relatives when they landed. At least forty thousand 
throughout the colonial period were convicts. Mr. Smith, incidentally, is over- 
inclined to credit eighteenth-century English opinion about the evil character 
of men and women hauled to the Old Bailey for violating the bloody and out- 
rageous laws which legal reformers, half a century later, were to erase from 
the statute book. A few servants went on to success and prosperity, but most 
of them returned home or swelled the floating population of the colonies, the 
““riff-raff’” that frightened the conservative elements at the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

The emphasis in the above paragraphs, the reviewer hastens to say, is his 
own and not Mr. Smith’s. In general, Mr. Smith thinks the system as fair as 
might have been expected, and the servants of a class which would be con- 
demned to exploitation wherever they were. But a reader should not have to 
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go through a book hunting for the author's off-hand generalizations—some of 
them, as with the figures in the first sentence of this review, hidden away in 
the footnotes. The scholar will find much in the book, especially in the chapters 
on the Old World, that he did not know, but the story in general is the story 
which others—Herrick and Wertenbaker among them—have told. It deserved 
telling in words that would reach a wider audience. The stuff Mr. Smith has 
dug up is dramatic and of consequence for our re-evaluation of colonial politics 
and thought. He should have given it a form—as he could have done, for he 
writes well—that would match its importance. 


The Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIS 


The Western Country in 1793: Reports on Kentucky and Virginia by Harry 
Toulmin. Edited by Marion Tinling and Godfrey Davies. (San Marino, 
California: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 1948. Pp. xxiii, 
141. $3.75.) 


Harry Toulmin was a fair-minded Englishman of intelligence. Unitarian in 
faith and liberal in his social and political views, he was not bitter against those 
who disagreed with him. He was friendly to the French Revolution, and it 
grieved him that war came between France and Great Britain in 1793. When 
he came to America at the age of twenty-seven, he at once received kind treat- 
ment and respect from well-known liberals. His letters are interesting because 
of what they reveal of the man who wrote them as well as for the valuable 
information which they contain relative to Virginia and Kentucky in the middle 
of Washington’s presidency. 

The editors and publishers of the little volume have done good work. The 
contributions from Toulmin are preceded by a carefully prepared “Introduc- 
tion” by the editors, which is adequately supplied with footnotes. It would 
have been well if the editors had accompanied the Toulmin material with more 
footnotes, especially in regard to matters of geography and in the way of ex- 
planations of price figures and other statistical matter. Most to be regretted is 
the absence of maps, of which two or three should have been furnished. 

The documents are presented in eleven chapters. The first of these is an 
interesting “Journal” of the crossing of the Atlantic, and the second is a 
“Journal” relating to conditions in the older Virginia. The remaining chapters 
are made up of letters and other reports, written mainly for the purpose of 
giving general and detailed information to people back home who were con- 
sidering the possibility of migrating to the United States. Toulmin’s valuable 
and careful observations related largely to the Shenandoah Valley, to the Blue- 
grass region of Kentucky, and to the country lying between the latter area and 
the Ohio River. He had no axe to grind, and he gathered information per- 
sistently and with good judgment for those whom he had agreed to serve. 
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What effect Toulmin’s labors produced in causing those in whom he was 
interested to leave Britain is not known, but he himself remained in the new 
West. For a short time, 1794 to 1796, he served as the president of Transyl- 
vania Seminary. Then, following eight years spent as the secretary of the state 
of Kentucky, he held office in the newer South from 1804 to 1819, as territorial 
judge in Mississippi and Alabama. 


Indiana University WILLIAM O. LYNCH 


Pioneer Life in Kentucky, 1785-1800. By Daniel Drake. Edited by Emmet 
Field Horine. (New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1948. Pp. xxix, 257. 
Illustrations. $4.00.) 


Dr. Daniel Drake, physician and educator, was a prominent citizen of Ken- 
tucky and Ohio during the first half of the nineteenth century. Born in New 
Jersey in 1785, he was brought to the Kentucky frontier by his parents in 1788. 
At fifteen, with very little formal education to his credit, he was apprenticed 
to Dr. William Goforth, of Cincinnati, who taught him the fundamentals of 
“physic, surgery and midwifery.” After four years of study and observation 
with Goforth, young Drake was duly certified as a practicing physician. Blessed 
with unusual ability and considerable personal charm, he was able to establish 
a lucrative practice in Cincinnati within a few years, and his success enabled 
him to pursue a more formal education at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he received the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1816. Thereafter he held 
various academic positions, including the chair of materia medica and the dean- 
ship at Transylvania University, president of the Medical College of Ohio 
(which he founded), professor of the theory and practice of medicine in Jeffer- 
son Medical College (Philadelphia), and professor of clinical medicine in the 
Louisville Medical Institution. 

Drake was more than a physician and teacher of science. In Cincinnati, 
Lexington, and Louisville he become one of the first citizens, interested in 
charity, education, hospitals, institutions for the blind, insane asylums, and 
scientific journalism. Soon after he accepted the position in Louisville (1839) 
he began the great task of his life, the study of inland diseases, a project that 
took him into remote places scattered from Canada to Mexico. This research 
resulted in his monumental two-volume work entitled A Systematic Treatise on 
the Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America. The first 
volume of this work appeared in 1850, and the final volume was published 
four years later. 

Drake was a prolific writer and a good one. Most of his books, articles, and 
pamphlets reflect his versatility and his catholic point of view, but by no stretch 
of the imagination can he be considered on the same scientific or intellectual 
level with Benjamin Franklin, as suggested on the jacket of Pioneer Life in 
Kentucky. This book consists of ten letters that Drake wrote to his children 
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and his son-in-law toward the close of his career. The letters describe with de- 
tail and charm the various aspects of Kentucky pioneer life which Drake ex- 
perienced as a boy near Mayslick (commonly referred to as “the Lick”) from 
1788 to 1800. Drake was intelligent and sensitive, and the wilderness with its 
giant trees, wild animals, storms, and solitude made a great and lasting im- 
pression on his youthful mind. He split rails, planted corn (the hard way), 
shot crows, churned butter, pounded corn into meal, gathered nuts and grapes, 
reaped wheat with the sickle, helped with the weekly washing, and acted as 
baby sitter in order to allow his mother more time for her many household 
chores. He remembered it all with remarkable clarity, and he claimed that his 
frontier experiences, the hardships and the joy, helped to develop him into a 
well-rounded citizen. 

As far as factual knowledge was concerned, he did not learn very much 
from the frontier schools, and yet in his letters he expressed many a good word 
for the poorly trained teachers and the pedagogical methods employed. It was 
customary for all the pupils in the log schoolhouse “to learn and say their 
lessons aloud, and a noisier display of emulation has perhaps never since been 
made” (p. 144). But looking back across the years at this youthful training, 
Drake saw certain advantages of a permanent type in becoming accustomed to 
do “head work” in the midst of noise. ‘In reference to myself . . . it enables 
me to sit down and write or read in the midst of a steam boat hurley-burley” 
(p. 145). 

Regardless of the good or evil effects of pioneer life on Dr. Drake, his letters 
are colorful, factual social documents, highly recommended to the student of 
frontier life. Here, for example, is one of the best extant descriptions of frontier 
mills and milling, and Drake’s account of harvest frolics and frontier arts and 
crafts are vivid and informative. The letters were first published in 1870 by 
Drake’s son, Charles Daniel Drake, who took unwise liberties with the manu- 
script. The new edition, edited by Dr. Emmet Field Horine, presents for the 
first time the complete, unabridged letters. Generally speaking, the editing is 
careful and accurate but not exhaustive. There are times when one wishes for 
more information, especially on the identifications. Footnote 2 on page 142 is 
misleading. It leaves the impression that medical science was not included in 
the curriculum at Transylvania University before 1817. While the medical de- 
partment began to function as such in that year, anatomy and therapeutics had 
been offered from time to time before this date, and an anatomical museum had 
been established as early as 1800. Dr. Horine’s brief biographical sketch of 
Drake is inadequate, especially so since he is engaged in writing a full-length 
biography and has all the Drake sources at his finger tips. In this case, how- 
ever, it is the Drake letters that are important, and in editing them from the 
original manuscript Dr. Horine has performed a valuable service. 


Monmouth College F. GARVIN DAVENPORT 
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Terdn and Texas: A Chapter in Texas-Mexican Relations. By Ohland Morton, 
(Austin: The Texas State Historical Association, 1948. Pp. [viii], 191. 
Illustration, maps. $3.50.) 


The colonization of Texas by Anglo-Americans and the subsequent Texas 
Revolution constituted one of the most important phases of Manifest Destiny. 
No resident of Mexico so clearly foresaw this trend as did General Manuel 
Mier y Teran. At the head of an expedition whose ostensible purposes were a 
survey of the Mexican-United States boundary and the collection of scientific 
data, he arrived at the headquarters of Stephen F. Austin on the Brazos River 
in April, 1828. 

In the ensuing years until his death in 1832, Teran was intimately associated 
with almost every action of his government that related to Texas. From the 
beginning he realized that Texas would be lost to Mexico unless the existing 
colonization laws were changed, and as a result he set forth in an endless flow 
of correspondence his ideas concerning the steps necessary to bind the region 
to Mexico and to forestall what otherwise would be the inevitable loss of the 
area to the relentless tide of settlers pushing westward from the United States. 
Enjoying the respect that he did from the Mexican leaders of the moment, it is 
not surprising that his suggestions were incorporated in a new law reflecting a 
revised Mexican policy toward the colonization of Texas. The surprising factor 
was that all except one of the numerous provisions of the colonization law of 
April 6, 1830, were established as direct products of his suggestions. The pro- 
mulgation of this statute was accompanied by the designation of Teran as 
colonization commissioner with full power to enforce it. In the ensuing two 
years he labored assiduously to preserve Texas for the Mexicans, but he must 
have realized almost from the beginning that his was a hopeless cause. 

Teran’s tenure of office as colonization commissioner was a most trying time 
for him. As the months passed and the Anglo-Saxon immigration continued in 
spite of attempts to restrict it, the approaching events bore heavily on his mind. 
The possibility that he would be chosen president of Mexico in the elections of 
1832 caused him much distress, for he feared that Texas would revolt without 
his being able to prevent it. The revolutionary disturbances in Mexico during 
the summer of 1832 further convinced him that in the end his country would 
lose her northern territory. That the approaching separation of Texas was the sole 
cause of Teran’s suicide is not suggested—recurring ill health probably was the 
impelling reason. The impending Texas Revolution, however, became almost 
an obsession with him. That it contributed to his despair is obvious. On July 
2, 1832, in a letter to a friend in Mexico City, he four times asked the ques- 
tion, “What is going to happen to Texas?’ The next morning, dressed in full 
military regalia, General of Division Manuel Mier y Teran fell upon his sword, 
in front of the ruined church where the Mexican Emperor Iturbide was executed. 
At the age of forty-three one of Mexico’s revolutionary heroes and her repre- 
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sentative most keenly aware of the possibilities and fate of Texas died by his 
own hand. 

The study is not wholly devoted to Teran’s activities in Texas. To those not 
familiar with the events of the Mexican Revolution after 1810 and the political 
upheavals of the first decade of Mexican independence, this volume, in relating 
Teran’s participation in the revolutionary struggle for freedom and in the es- 
tablishment of a stable national order, will afford a detailed survey of the period. 

For much of his information the author has consulted the original Spanish 
manuscripts in the archives in Mexico and in Texas. Although an almost com- 
plete lack of material on the personal and family life of the subject made it 
impossible to present a complete biography, the absence of this evidence did not 
detract from the author's primary purpose—an analysis of Terin’s influence 
upon Texas history. As a result the carefully documented volume which he has 
produced adds much to the history of Texas-Mexican relations. 


The Air University RAYMOND EsTEP 


Arkansas Imprints, 1821-1876. Edited by Albert H. Allen. (New York: Pub- 
lished for the Bibliographical Society of America by R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. xx, 236. Appendices. $6.50.) 


Arkansas Imprints lists 766 items printed in Arkansas between 1821 and 
1876, including broadsides, newspapers, books, and pamphlets. The fullest 
possible bibliographical data is given for each item. It is a revision and com- 
pletion of A Check List of Arkansas Imprints, 1821-1876, which was published 
in mimeographed form by the Arkansas Historical Records Survey in 1942. The 
editor states that in revising the earlier work, which had largely been compiled 
from library cards, titles were checked as far as possible against the items them- 
selves. The “completion” consisted in the addition of 214 titles to the list of 
1942. Of the 766 items, 746 are listed as extant. There existed “satisfactory 
evidence’ that the remaining twenty were printed or that the printing of them 
was ordered. 

There is no attempt made by the book to list all the libraries and private 
collections in which the imprints are now to be found, but fortunately for 
Arkansas students, all the Arkansas libraries possessing any of the imprints are 
listed. No fewer than 170 libraries scattered throughout the country are re- 
positories of the material, but there are substantial concentrations at such places 
as the University of Arkansas, Library of Congress, University of Texas, Arkan- 
sas History Commission Library and Archives, and the Little Rock Public Li- 
brary. It seems remarkable that 330 titles listed are unica, of which 77 were 
discovered in a single collection, that of Mr. Lester Hargrett of Washington, 


D.C. The survey of 1942 listed only one of these unique copies in the Hargrett 
collection. 
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The significance of this volume will be particularly obvious to those who 
have spent more or less futile days of search for the sources of Arkansas his- 
tory. It not only shows the location of the imprints but also indicates their 
rarity. Within the limits set for itself, the work is highly accurate and reason- 
ably complete. Not least among its virtues is the liberal sprinkling of honest 
question marks following the best guesses that could be made. Such guesses are 
welcome clues. Those which the reviewer is competent to judge are, indeed, 
more than that; they get close to the facts. 

On the matter of the omission of titles of newspapers which certainly existed, 
the volume may be more vulnerable. Several newspapers are listed of which 
no copies are extant as far as a ‘fairly diligent search” could reveal; yet there 
are several others, some of which were by no means ephemeral, as for example 
the Batesville Eagle and the Helena Constitutional Journal, which are not 
listed. Helena is not credited with having any newspaper at all previous to 
1840, although the Arkansas Gazette quoted the Constitutional Journal of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1836. It should be said, however, that no effort was made to list 
comprehensively all newspapers regardless of whether copies are extant. 

The general structure of the book is excellent, though no one should hope 
to use it intelligently without a careful reading of the introduction. Separate 
appendices list Federal and Confederate army orders. There are two indexes 
and two tabular summaries. A table of contents would have made the book's 
structure better. 

The volume should be a landmark in Arkansas history, a stimulus and guide 
for those interested in the state’s past, particularly for those who would write 
its history, collect its materials, or catalogue them for others. Workers in micro- 
filming projects could obviously use it to advantage. In short it seems to be 
precisely the book needed most at this particular point in the historiography of 
the state. 


Arkansas State Teachers College Tep R. WorLEy 


Fighting Politician: Major General N. P. Banks. By Fred Harvey Harrington. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 301. Illus- 
tration, maps, bibliography. $3.50.) 


To the average American, perhaps even to most American historians, the 
name of Nathaniel P. Banks is associated with his speakership of the House 
of Representatives and his unsuccessful military campaigns against Stonewall 
Jackson. His long career, however, encompassed much more than these famous 
episodes, and Mr. Harrington has contributed a judicious, well-proportioned, 
and fully documented account of a man who once dazzled contemporaries with 
meretricious greatness. Born in 1816 at Waltham, Massachusetts, young Banks’ 
rise from poverty to fame and power (if not to riches) was romanticized in 
The Bobbin Boy, a unique version of the success story in agrarian America. 
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Endowed with good looks and a resonant voice, and having acquired through 
reading and debating a superficial education, Banks early cultivated dignity and 
eloquence. These qualities admirably fitted him for a political career, which 
he began as a labor-reforming Democrat in 1840 and which, with many vicis- 
situdes, he assiduously followed for a half-century. In the ante-bellum period 
he attained many high posts, among them successively the speakership of the 
Massachusetts house of representatives (1851), a seat in Congress (1852-1858), 
the presidency of the state constitutional convention (1853), the speakership 
of the national House of Representatives (1856-1857), and three terms as 
governor of Massachusetts. In meeting such potentially dangerous issues as 
slavery (he was a moderate anti) and Know Nothingism (which he espoused), 
and in order to survive the shifting political realignments of the 1850's (he 
was one of the Republican party's founders), Banks employed shrewdly-calcu- 
lated trimming. By the eve of the Civil War his was the stature of a national 
leader; but having endeared himself to business interests, he turned from poli- 
tics to accept a lucrative though short-lived position with the Illinois Central 
railroad at Chicago. 

At the outset of the war Lincoln appointed Banks major general in the 
Union army, in which post he outranked nearly all Union generals throughout 
the conflict. Although the author points out extenuating circumstances of this 
appointment, Banks was innocent of military knowledge and, what was worse, 
could not learn from experience. As time passed, his deficiencies as organizer, 
battle-leader, and administrator became painfully apparent. After a brief assign- 
ment in Maryland, General Banks in 1862 was pitted against the brilliant 
Stonewall Jackson at Front Royal, Winchester, and Cedar Mountain—Union 
disasters all. 

Transferred to command the Department of the Gulf at the close of 1862, 
General Banks faced complex problems in New Orleans as successor to the 
notorious Ben Butler. Among them were plantation management, the Negro in 
transition, relief, political factionalism (Banks built an effective machine), and, 
at Lincoln's direction, the reconstruction of Louisiana as a free state—an experi- 
ment still incomplete at the President's death. The General's sole military vic- 
tory, the fall of Port Hudson in 1863, unfortunately for Banks’ reputation, was 
obscured in northern opinion by Gettysburg and Vicksburg. 

To a degree responsible for the discrediting of the Lincoln-Banks reconstruc- 
tion policy in Louisiana (together with mounting Radical Republican opposi- 
tion), and for the discarding of the General himself, was the ill-fated Red River 
expedition of 1864. This poorly planned and badly co-ordinated campaign laid 
bare the General’s want of “real military competence”; his cumbersome army 
(it had nine miles of wagons) met defeat near Mansfield, Louisiana, and be- 
cause of Banks’ lack of judgment the reverse was turned into debacle. 
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His usefulness ended in Louisiana, Banks executed a dignified return to his 
old Massachusetts congressional seat, fortunately vacant in 1865. Although in 
the post-war epoch he demonstrated his usual dexterity in retaining public 
office (in the end he had won ten terms in Congress), changes wrought by the 
war had relegated him to a party position of relative unimportance. A reluctant 
Radical Republican, whose convictions on southern policy clashed with his 
votes, in economic matters Banks fitted perfectly the pattern of Radical sub- 
servience to big business, and he did nothing to elevate the degraded public 
morality of the time. He vainly sought distinction by advocating ultra-expan- 
sionism for his country (which hackneyed policy the author evaluates rather 
more favorably than it merits), and won Irish voters by “twisting the lion's 
tail.” 

A few penetrating critics discerned the worth of this politician who “looked 
like’’ a general and statesman but in truth was neither. Cynical old Thad Stevens 
attributed Banks’ entire career to “the wobble in his voice’ (p. 4) ; a subordinate 
thought him destitute of military skill and likely to succeed only when he had 
‘plenty of troops” (p. 55); amd one observer characterized him as a “most 
sagacious trimmer” (p. 63). Mr. Harrington concludes this model study with 
an amply supported judgment: ‘He [Banks] had many opportunities, but he 
too often preferred expediency to principle” (p. 212). 


Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


Travels in the Confederate States: A Bibliography. By E. Merton Coulter. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 289. $7.50.) 


Those who have known of the work that was going on among a group of 
southern scholars for an American Exploration and Travel Series are gratified 
that the first volume in the series has appeared. 

It is not inappropriate that, disregarding chronology, the first volume deals 
with travels in the Confederacy, since so large a group of scholars in American 
history, North and South, will be familiar with the field of historical literature 
here presented. It is equally fortunate that a recognized authority in this field, 
Professor E. Merton Coulter, should offer the first volume, as it gives the his- 
torical world a good index as to what the editor and projector of the series, 
Professor Thomas D. Clark, has in mind for this project. 

The sub-title, A Bibliography, is certainly modest and in a small degree mis- 
leading. It is true that some bibliographies attempt to evaluate the works which 
have been used for a particular piece of research. This, however, is surely a 
glorified bibliography, for it is analytical and critical in evaluation. The plan 
and execution offer something new. There has been selection, of course, for all 
works in the field could scarcely be included, and some certainly are not worthy 
of inclusion. But the works included represent a very wide range—diaries, 
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letters written from battle areas and prisons, autobiographies, regimental his- 
tories, and what may be termed travelogues. The writers represent almost every 
class in society: journalists, soldiers, civilians, chaplains, surgeons, women 
refugees and women hospital nurses, northern visitors, foreign visitors, prisoners 
of war on both sides of the line. Those who know this field of history will 
best appreciate how thoroughly the compiler has canvassed the field and how 
representative is the compilation. There is not a branch of the military service 
which is not represented ; the volumes examined range all the way from General 
Grant’s Personal Memoirs and Jubal Early’s autobiographical sketch to Sergeant 
Andrew J. Grayson’s “The Spirit of 1861” and Private Theodore Gerrish’s 
reminiscences. Few of the distinguished foreign participants and visitors have 
been neglected—Heros von Borcke, Sir Arthur Fremantle of the Cold Stream 
Guards, Fitzgerald Ross of the Austrian Army, Russell of the London Times, 
and Dr. Thomas Ellis, medical director under General McClellan. 

It is true that the approach to each volume studied and appraised is from a 
certain “standard of reference’’—its value as a book of travel and description. 
Since the reviewer is familiar with the great majority of the books here noted, 
having had to comb them several times for data on various subjects of investi- 
gation, she has no hesitation in saying that Professor Coulter has done a fine 
job of condensing the content and has been eminently judicious in his appraisal 
of the value of each. He has manifested his usual industry, for he has read and 
analyzed approximately a thousand volumes, judging by a hasty estimate, but 
the work represents far more than industry; it represents a fine discrimination. 

The only possible quarrel of the reviewer lies, not with the compiler but 
with the editor. It would seem that this book will have a very extended use; 
indeed, most students of the period of the Confederacy will hopefully and 
thoroughly comb this volume before embarking on a piece of research. There- 
fore, it seems a pity that the ‘standard of reference’’ was so narrow. The first 
reaction of the reviewer was regret that this labor of love had not been per- 
formed a decade earlier when it might have saved her many hours of ploughing 
through many of these books, only to find that they yielded very little grist for 
her mill, or none at all. Her second and more mature reflection was that she 
would probably find that she needed fuller analysis, if seeking data for subjects 
other than travel or description. Certainly, however, a scholar pursuing the field 
of travel has here, and presumably in the other volumes of the series still to 
appear for other periods of history, a very comprehensive guide. 

From the point of view of physical make-up the book is in an attractive and 
convenient form. It is bound in Confederate gray, with gold lettering on blue 
background. All the technical data which can reasonably be asked for concern- 
ing each volume, subordinated in fine print, is given: size, number of pages, 
maps, illustrations, editions, etc. A very full place and subject index is pro- 
vided; an author index is obviously unnecessary as all entries are arranged 
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alphabetically without regard to whether the writer was a Unionist or Con- 
federate. 

Professor Clark is to be congratulated on a fresh idea, Professor Coulter on 
discharging well his assignment, and the University of Oklahoma Press on a 
workmanlike piece of book-making. 


Baltimore, Maryland ELLA LONN 


Lincoln and the War Governors. By William B. Hesseltine. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. x, 405, xxii. Bibliography. $4.50.) 


The four years of the Civil War brought a great change in the relative posi- 
tion of the states and the national government in the American system. By 
1865 “the governors of once important states” had found that “the torch of 
leadership had passed from their hands.’ During the war years they had tried 
to control recruiting and the military establishment; they had sought to deter- 
mine war strategy and the federal Negro policy; they had urged their views on 
Lincoln with persistence and at times with arrogance; and they had conspired 
to chart his course and even to unseat him. In the end, however, completely 
overshadowed, they were only hangers-on and petitioners, and the state rights 
they symbolized had been swallowed up in the might of the national govern- 
ment. Such is the theme of Professor Hesseltine’s latest book. 

Moving confidently through his extensive materials, printed and unprinted, 
and utilizing a series of studies published in collaboration with Hazel C. Wolf, 
the author of Lincoln and the War Governors reveals the same tactful, shrewd, 
and patient Lincoln that emerged from the recent studies of Harry Williams, 
Harry J. Carman and Reinhard H. Luthin, and James G. Randall. He gives us 
absorbing character sketches of ‘the great war governors,” and he discloses 
their individual and collective machinations to dictate Lincoln’s actions. He 
relates much of state rivalries and more of factional jangling, much of Stanton 
but little of the other cabinet members. He presents Lincoln with unusual 
objectivity and at times with real penetration. He submits the judgment that of 
the sixty-three war governors only Seymour of New York “‘could approach the 
President in quality of mind.” He adds only a trace of the Lincoln legend, as: 
“The telegraph carried the news [of Lincoln’s nomination] to a sad man in 
Albany and to a man in Springfield who, strangely enough, was even sadder” 
(p. 60). 

The virtues of Professor Hesseltine’s book consist of an intimate view of 
politics and politicians, a sound critical sense when dealing with personalities, 
a logical organization, and a style that is always clear and usually interesting. 
Somewhat apart from its major theme, it presents significant evidence on the 
psychology of coercion and the evolution of the war policy. On the other hand, 
the author carries his main thesis to a point where the evidence fails to sustain 
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him. He goes beyond crediting Lincoln with an adequate wartime unity to the 
declaration that at the passing of Lincoln “‘states’ rights were dead” (p. 386). 

Every serious student of American government knows that state rights are 
still the heart of the American system. True, the states have surrendered certain 
areas of jurisdiction to the federal government—vastly more since 1865 than 
before—but they have also acquired powers unknown at the time of the Civil 
War. By the state rights that were “dead” in 1865, Professor Hesseltine can 
mean scarcely more than the right of secession. 

The quest for the nationalism that came in Lincoln’s time may lead to looking 
for too much or for the wrong thing. The significant immediate result of the 
conquest of the South was the clarification of the theory of the Union and the 
practical acceptance of the principle of majority rule. Some concrete expressions 
of the newer conception of the Union came at once, largely in acts of Congress, 
but much greater accretions to federal power came later, in the interpretation 
of the “due process” and commerce clauses and in the federal subsidy system. 
Substantially, the immediate change was in ways of thinking, a philosophical 
one: the future would exploit the new philosophy. Lincoln’s service to the 
American nation was in thus effecting a new theory of political relationships, 
not in engineering measures based on that theory. It is to these measures, how- 
ever, that Professor Hesseltine gives his attention, notably to the progressive 
nationalization of the military establishment and to the wartime decline of the 
political influence of the governors. On the proof of these he stakes his thesis. 

To see a genius peculiar to Lincoln in the diminution of the political weight 
of the governors between the election of 1860 and that of 1864 is to be oblivious 
to the devastating power of the presidential patronage. Of course, the governors 
were powers in the Republican Convention of 1860, as they were in 1948; of 
course, they were lightweights in 1864, as they may very well be in 1952. Other 
considerations suggest themselves. While Lincoln vastly augmented the powers 
of the federal government for the duration of the Civil War, Wilson and 
Roosevelt did the same thing in World Wars I and II, for effective war-making 
both requires and permits consolidation. Also, the very nature of a civil war 
or a “war between the states” temporarily exalts the role of the loyal constituent 
parts, for through their might and loyalty alone the central government survives. 
Finally, Lincoln can hardly be credited personally with important nationalizing 
legislation: the high tariff, the homestead act, land grants to railroads, the 
national bank act, and federal aid to higher education. Perhaps we should add 
war contracts, the war debt, and military pensions as nationalizing forces. 

Both author and publisher deserve criticism for gross carelessness in the 
handling of citations and in proof reading. As an extreme example, the two 
volumes of Thurlow Weed’s Autobiography and Memoir are cited in a total 
of eleven forms. To particularize further: Edward Rollins is variously given a 
middle initial of N, H, and E; Engle (repeatedly) for Egle; Schuyler for 
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Schouler; Morgan’s for Morton’s; Sweet for Swett; Dubuque Hawkeye for 
(presumably) Burlington Hawkeye; E. J. Benton and Elbert S. Benton for 
Josiah H. Benton; Rissle for Riddle; Hershel B. Johnson for Herschel V. John- 
son; Jesse Collamer for Jacob Collamer. The alphabet several times baffles the 
compiler of the bibliography. Arthur C. Cole’s well-known essay entitled 
“Lincoln's Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in the States?” somehow 
comes out ‘Was Lincoln’s Education a Threat to the South?” The list could 
go on to scores of items. 

There are a few errors of fact. Galusha Grow was a Pennsylvanian, not an 
Ohioan (p. 50). Seward spent the time of the Republican Convention of 1860 
not in Albany but at his home in Auburn (p. 54). Texas had not seceded 
“before the end of January” (p. 93). It took that action on February 1. The 
Congress that met in December, 1860, was not the Thirty-seventh but the 
Thirty-sixth (p. 100). To say that after mid-April, 1861, ‘no voice, North or 
South, now spoke out for conciliation or compromise” (p. 145) is to be deaf 
to certain border state appeals (p. 159) and to Vallandigham and other anti- 
war Democrats (p. 229) and to overlook editorial declarations such as those 
grouped under “Post-Sumter Pleas for Peace” in the reviewer's Northern Edi- 
torials on Secession. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania HowarpD C. PERKINS 


Rebel Raider: Being an Account of Raphael Semmes’s Cruise in the CSS. 
Sumter. Selected and supplemented by Harpur Allen Gosnell. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 218. Illus- 
trations, appendices. $3.75.) 


For the general reader this narrative, based on the extensive documentation 
and observations of the gimlet-eyed Rear-Admiral Raphael Semmes, is a fas- 
cinating tale of sea adventure. Semmes was an able writer, and his forceful, 
colorful prose brings the details of the story clearly before the reader. 

The professional historian is familiar with Semmes’ brilliant Service Afloat, 
however, for it has long been recognized as one of the more valuable Civil War 
memoirs. Rebel Raider is largely a reprinting of Semmes’ work, with extensive 
changes by the editor. Two chapters and a few notes have been added, and 
Semmes’ original work has been drastically curtailed. The editor has added a 
chapter summarizing Semmes’ career prior to the cruise of the Sumter and an- 
other on his work on the Alabama and his post-war life. There are no footnotes 
in the conventional sense, though the editor has printed about two dozen notes 
in the text, some of which merely supply missing words. Others evaluate the 
soundness of Semmes’ interpretation of international law, but the editor does 
not buttress his estimates with references to sources. With evident assurance, 
but wholly without documentation, the editor thus settles many intricate prob- 
lems involved in the relationship between belligerent and neutral powers, such 
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as coaling and refitting, the blockade of the Sumter by the U.S.S. Iroquois at 
Martinique, and the arrest of Myers and Tunstall at Tangier. In some instances 
the editor finds Semmes correct, in other cases wrong, but always without refer- 
ence to authorities. 

There are three appendices, giving a chronology of the Sumter, a list of the 
Union vessels captured by the ship, and a list of the neutral vessels which it 
overhauled. There is no bibliography, but there is an index of five pages. The 
book contains several illustrations which do not appear in Service Afloat, but, 
unfortunately, many of them are so placed as to have no relation to the ad- 
joining text. 

The editor's deletions from Semmes’ account have been more extensive than 
his additions. Of the 204 pages in Rebel Raider, approximately 183 are re- 
printed from 250 pages of the 1903 edition of Service Afloat (pp. 95-345). 
The most extensive and readily apparent excision performed by the editor is 
the reduction of Semmes’ account of the work of the Alabama, in 418 pages, to 
a mere five pages (pp. 195-99). 

A second important editorial deletion is in the elimination of all references 
to political matters. The editor says in the first paragraph of his prefatory 
note that “‘all of the extraneous material with which” Service Afloat “is so pro- 
fusely interspersed and surrounded has been eliminated.” After having thus 
warned the reader, he has deleted all discussion of the political views of the 
fighting lawyer, which surely are indispensable to an understanding of the man. 
The first seventy-eight pages of Service Afloat, in which Semmes presents his 
trenchant exposition of the causes of the Civil War, have been omitted. Refer- 
ences to Semmes’ patriotic nationalism and his bitter remarks about “the ene- 
my” have been deleted. The editor has censored Semmes’ comments on the 
Flag, the Fourth of July, and on Yankees in general. In fact, of the forty-five 
deletions made by the editor, only fourteen are not related to Semmes’ political 
opinions or his anti-northern views. There may be wide differences of opinion 
as to the meaning of “extraneous,” but systematic deletion of political opinions 
or references to political matters has resulted in a distortion of Service Afloat 
and in an inadequate picture of Semmes himself. 

Semmes was a controversial figure in his lifetime and later. It cannot be said 
that Rebel Raider has changed this, but the book does suggest the need for a 
definitive study of the C.S.S. Sumter and of Raphael Semmes. There were at 
least three alternatives possible to the editor of Rebel Raider: a study of the 
Sumter in the light of all available evidence, a new edition of Service Afloat 
in its entirety, or the plan followed in Rebel Raider. The last alternative was 
probably the least desirable of the three as a contribution to the specialist. How- 
ever, Service Afloat is so interesting and informative that Rebel Raider should 
be welcomed by general readers who are merely in search of a good sea story. 


University of Alabama CHARLES G. SUMMERSELL 
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A Union Officer in the Reconstruction. By John William de Forest. Edited 
by James H. Croushore and David Morris Potter. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xxx, 211. $3.75.) 


“So far he is really the only American novelist,’’ wrote William Dean 
Howells of John William de Forest. The perceptive Howells knew a good 
writer when he read him, but the literary and reading public did not—and De 
Forest was largely ignored in his own day. His day was the Victorian period 
and the Gilded Age. His gusty prose, his realism, what Howells called his 
“inexorable veracity,’ did not suit the American palate, which wanted its litera- 
ture strenuously moral and glitteringly artificial. 

In late years De Forest has had a literary and historical revival. His best 
novel, Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty, was republished, 
and acclaimed, in 1939. In 1946 James H. Croushore edited and the Yale Uni- 
versity Press published A Volunteer’s Adventures, a collection of letters written 
by De Forest during the Civil War and magazine articles by him describing 
campaigns in which he had participated. It was a vivid personal narrative, one 
of the best things in American war literature, and of prime importance as a 
historical source. Among other things, researchers can find in these documents 
of a Union captain something not often present in the multifarious writings on 
the Civil War: the organization and operation of small units. 

Now Mr. Croushore and David M. Potter have edited another volume of 
De Forest's writings, this one of as much importance and interest as the first. 
After the war De Forest became for a time an official in the Freedmen’s Bureau; 
for fifteen months in 1866-1867 he was stationed at Greenville, South Carolina. 
After he left the Bureau, he prepared a series of articles describing his experi- 
ences as a Bureau agent in the Carolina Piedmont. These articles appeared in 
several leading magazines of the day. De Forest wanted to publish the articles 
as a book, and in his later years he collected and organized them with this 
purpose in mind. But for some unknown reason he never found a publisher, 
and his valuable account remained buried in the files of old magazines, known 
only to a few scholars, until rescued and brought to light by Messrs. Croushore 
and Potter. In preparing A Union Officer for publication, the editors examined 
the original manuscript of the book in the De Forest papers in Yale University 
Library and checked many points by consulting De Forest's official correspond- 
ence and reports as an agent of the Bureau in the National Archives. 

The importance of this book as a historical source is great. De Forest was a 
keen observer, a relatively unbiased critic, and a skilled writer. His description 
of Bureau activities is complete and systematic. As the editors well remark, 
while more academic treatises show what policy existed, De Forest shows what 
result was attained: “. . . it is doubtful that there can be found anywhere a 
more revealing account of what this vast government agency was like at the 
critical point where its policy was translated into action.” 
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Of particular interest to historians will be De Forest's analysis of the structure 
of southern society. Discarding prevailing northern and southern stereotypes as 
created by the abolitionists and the defenders of slavery, De Forest viewed Dixie 
with his own realistic eyes. By the standards of his time, he was surprisingly 
impartial, although he undoubtedly believed in the racial inferiority of Negroes. 
He saw southern white society as separated into three groups. At the top were 
the few rich planters, the “chivalrous Southrons,” as he called them. Next were 
the “semi-chivalrous Southrons,” the farmers and small slaveholders of the 
middle class. The editors claim that De Forest, by recognizing the existence of 
this class in between the chivalry and the poor whites, anticipated the findings 
of modern scholars like the Owsleys. Lowest in the social structure were the 
poor whites, called in Greenville and by De Forest “the low-down people.” In 
describing these people De Forest again ‘‘anticipated.” Although contemptuous 
of them, he was one of the first American writers to give them serious instead 
of comic treatment, depicting them much as they appeared in twentieth-century 
fiction. 

De Forest’s comments on things and people he saw were vivid, penetrating, 
and sometimes harsh. Southern towns had a larger leisure class than northern 
ones and hence a larger “bookish” group. The poor whites were that “tenth of 
humanity which the severe law of natural selection is perpetually punishing for 
the sin of shiftlessness.” The Negro “learned slowly that he had a full right to 
his own property, that his neighbor had a full right to his.” No matter how 
educated the Negro might become, he would never be the mental equal of the 
Anglo-Saxon. The higher civilization of the whites was gripping the colored 
race and “bringing it to sharp trial before its time. This . . . struggle to be 
at once like a race which has passed through a two-thousand years’ growth in 
civilization, will probably diminish the productiveness of the Negro and will 
terribly test his vitality.” The ruling planter class was simple, provincial, rural, 
and honorable; “ . . . we shall do well to study this peculiar people, which 
will soon lose its peculiarities; we shall do better to engraft upon ourselves its 
nobler qualities.” 

This book will have a special interest for students of Reconstruction, but be- 
cause of its easy style, its sharply etched pictures of people, and its general read- 
ability, it can be read and enjoyed by anyone interested in American history. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 
The Unhurried Years: Memories of the Old Natchez Region. By Pierce Butler. 


(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 198. IIlus- 
trations. $3.00.) 


“Inanimate objects long associated with human beings take on a living quality 
and a meaning of their own.” Such is the theme of this nostalgic account of the 
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glories of Laurel Hill, a plantation twelve miles south of Natchez dating from 
Revolutionary days. The “pattern of living long since obsolete” is described 
“soberly in the daylight” after a painstaking and absorbing survey of the Ellis- 
Farar-Mercer-Butler family papers, with added details from personal recollec- 
tions of the period since Reconstruction. 

The complex, almost self-sufficient plantation economy of Laurel Hill sup- 
ported its white and colored population in substantial fashion until after the 
turn of the twentieth century. It nurtured planters, physicians, scholars, and 
soldiers, including Major Rapalje, who “proved himself somewhat stronger at 
the bottle than anything else,” and Captain Farar, so meticulous in his accounts 
that he recorded $10,000 for “incidental expenses” incurred during a horse- 
racing season in New Orleans. Nancy Ellis married the son of Colonel Thomas 
Butler, famous for having refused to obey James Wilkinson's order to cut off 
his queue. Duncan Kenner was one of the numerous relatives who played as 
children at Laurel Hill. 

Undoubtedly the most abundant years were those of William Newton Mercer, 
from the middle 1820's to the Civil War. Experienced overseers and well-treated 
slaves made possible a continental tour and the building of a beautiful Gothic 
chapel. As a well-established Whig, Dr. Mercer corresponded with Henry 
Clay (‘We had a large number of letters until a tricky collector made off with 
most of them’’), who contemplated buying a plantation in the region for his 
son Henry. Those were the days of gracious living when visitors who came for 
dinner were likely to stay a week, when the wine cellar and library were well 
stocked. And it was possible to take ship directly from Hutchins Landing to 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, or Liverpool. 

Partly because Dr. Mercer was known as a Union man, the war hardly 
touched Laurel Hill, though most of the cotton was burned. Afterward the 
Butlers took over, and here the author lovingly describes his own boyhood. 
In spite of the effects of Reconstruction, life was good in the days of the steam- 
boat, of storeroom ladies who “gave out” on ration days, of close colored 
friendships (Negroes were still serving on local juries in the 1890's), and of 
innumerable family connections in the region and New Orleans. One Life with 
Father incident saw Mr. Butler so enamored of his Electropoise, a wonder- 
working gadget which he imagined helped his gout, that he opened an agency 
for its distribution in Natchez. After 1900 the plantation deteriorated because 
of floods, the boll weevil, and the death of key figures in its management. The 
“old house still stands at Laurel Hill, not yet deserted, but its glories are de- 
parted.” 

The author occasionally loses himself and the reader in his reminiscing. 
Though reasonably objective, at times he suppresses information in passing 
judgment on his material; for example, he mentions “lapses” of Captain Farar 
unknown for a hundred years, “so we too shall respect his confidence.” There 
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are several guesses about easily established historical facts. That this is not a 
complete story is indicated by the absence from its pages of Richard Ellis, 
probably the most important member of the family in Mississippi political his- 
tory. At the same time, a wealth of intimate detail strung together in colorful 
style may be gleaned from these pages, which describe a prosperous Mississippi 
plantation of before and after the Civil War. 


University of Mississippi James W. SILVER 


The Papers of Walter Clark, Volume I, 1857-1901. Edited by Aubrey Lee 
Brooks and Hugh Talmadge Lefler. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 607. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


When the history of the progressive movement in the South is finally written, 
and when the role that southerners played in the progressive movement in the 
nation at large is finally recognized, the name of Walter Clark, North Carolina 
jurist, agitator and reformer, iconoclast and wise advocate of change, might 
well lead all the rest. Who can read the letters, speeches, and writings of this 
courageous man of integrity, whose life was devoted to the advancement of 
the public good as he saw it, without some feeling of pride and without the 
conviction that our own society is more adequately equipped to meet its manifold 
challenges because such as he once lived? 

Clark was a child of the slavery regime. His father was a prosperous eastern 
North Carolina planter; his mother was a devout and pious woman, whose 
influence upon her son seems to have been profound. Although his boyhood 
was normal, there was no doubt from almost the beginning that Clark possessed 
a genius for leadership and an independent mind that few men have. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War he became a major of volunteers at fourteen, and he 
was a lieutenant colonel before he was eighteen. Thus circumstances compelled 
him to forego youth and to accumulate those experiences of hardship and sorrow 
that are usually allotted to older men. 

Historians of the Civil War period will find a wealth of material in this 
volume. Clark wrote voluminously about his experiences in camp and battle, 
and there are printed numerous letters from home, recounting the difficulty of 
procuring clothing and supplies, troubles with the slaves, and the disgust of 
patriotic men at the speculation, mismanagement, and chaos so characteristic of 
the Confederate war effort. The section on the Civil War would alone have 
justified the publication of this book. 

Clark's family was completely ruined by the war. The home place was burned, 
the labor force dispersed. Along with a great company of fellow southerners, 
Clark responded to this challenge with a determination to rebuild, to recover. 
It was the spirit that made the rebuilding of the South possible. Clark had con- 
trived to finish his college education at the University of North Carolina during 
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the war, and after it was over he turned to the study of law. In 1867 he opened 
a law office in Scotland Neck. The letters for the period 1865-1873 are sparse 
and not very revealing. There are a few, however, which indicate the course 
that Clark’s life was to take. In November, 1865, for example, he rejoiced in 
the abolition of slavery and asserted that the South could never have won in- 
dependence from the North by military force alone. Real independence would 
come, he said, only when the South had established an independent economy, 
freed from the control of northern business interests. He was also apparently 
anti-Bourbon, as one letter written in 1871 would seem to demonstrate. 

In 1873 Clark moved to Raleigh, where he was to remain for the rest of his 
life. In addition to pursuing an extensive law practice, he wrote the famed 
Code of Civil Procedure of North Carolina and edited the State Records of 
North Carolina, in sixteen volumes, for the Revolutionary period. In 1885 he 
was appointed to the superior court of his district, and in 1889 he was ap- 
pointed to the state supreme court, being elected unanimously in 1894 for a 
full eight-year term. The letters for this period, 1873-1896, are also scattered 
and, on the whole, inconsequential. There are some letters on factional politics 
in North Carolina in 1879, a great mass of letters on the editing of the state's 
revolutionary records and on Clark’s try for the governorship in 1888; and 
there are some interesting letters on the campaign of 1896. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Clark had any “awakening” during 
and after the campaign of 1896. In all his public career he had aligned himself 
on the side of the people. But it was not until 1896 or 1897 that he emerged 
as the leader in many aspects of the reform movement in North Carolina. In 
the latter year he began a long fight for serious railroad regulation and the 
government ownership of telegraph and telephone facilities; he openly sup- 
ported the movement for the direct election of United States senators; he 
launched into a bitter attack upon the Tobacco Trust and its attempt to gain 
control of the policies of Trinity College at Durham; he began also his agita- 
tion for the election of federal judges. 

The letters, articles, and speeches for the period 1897-1901 are full and 
complete. Unlike many quasi-reformers, Clark realized what the fundamental 
issue of the progressive movement was. At a time when Woodrow Wilson was 
denouncing Bryan and the reformers, Clark was saying that the most important 
question before the American people was whether the corporations and the 
railroads or the small business men, the farmers, and the workers should control 
the government and use it to their own advantage. Clark, therefore, was not 
led astray by the tariff issue or by the free silver agitation. He realized that 
these were superficial questions, subordinate to the basic question of control. 
Once the people had wrested control of their government from the vested in- 
terests, he said, then they should transform the government from an agency 
working for the benefit of the wealthy few into a dynamic, positive agency for 
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social and economic betterment. Clark cared not whether the things he advo- 
cated were called socialistic or communistic. “I would not be misunderstood,” 
he said in 1897, “as opposing any of these measures because they are socialistic, 
nor as advocating further steps in that direction. That is not my purpose, but 
to call to your minds that whether a measure is to be adopted or not, should 
depend upon whether it will serve the public welfare.” That was Clark's sole 
yardstick. 

The final section of letters in this volume consists of correspondence relating 
to the struggle between Clark, a trustee, and John C. Kilgo, president of Trinity 
College. The controversy involved, essentially, the question of college policy, 
of whether the college should kowtow to James B. Duke and the Tobacco Trust 
in order to obtain money. Clark lost and resigned from the board of trustees. 
The whole story is amply told herein. 

One-third of this book is given over to the publication of Clark’s most im- 
portant speeches and articles. Especially noteworthy are “Where Shall the 
Governing Power Reside?” and Clark’s address on the railroad question before 
the convention of railroad commissioners in 1899. The longest article is Clark’s 
history of the supreme court of North Carolina. 

The editors have rendered a real service in presenting this material in read- 
able and accessible form. One might quarrel with them a bit and say that they 
included unimportant letters that might well have been omitted, but apparently 
it was their intention to print all the letters in the collection. The index is 
excellent. This reviewer is awaiting eagerly the publication of the next volume. 


Princeton University ARTHUR S. LINK 


The Bright Tobacco Industry, 1860-1929. By Nannie M. Tilley. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 754. Illustrations, 
charts, appendices, bibliography. $8.00.) 


Dr. Tilley’s massive and encyclopedic study of the bright tobacco industry 
from 1860 to 1929 covers every phase of the cultivation, marketing, and manu- 
facture of this important southern agricultural product. The virtues of the 
bright, yellow leaf with its sweet scent were recognized early in the seventeenth 
century; and the basic fact was ascertained that it was not a separate sort of 
tobacco, but merely the same seed planted in infertile, siliceous soils rather than 
in the rich, low land of the river bottoms. It was not until the period of the 
Civil War, however, that definite formulas for its production appeared, causing 
fundamental changes in the “methods for handling the seed bed, for harvesting 
and curing the leaf, and rotating the crops.” In addition, Dr. Tilley states, 
“Bright tobacco with its complicated grading system furnished the principal 
motive for the rise of the loose-leaf auction sale system of marketing,’ and led 
to the development of “almost every major mechanical device used in the mam- 
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moth tobacco factories of the United States today—the cutting machine for 
smoking tobacco, the Lester-Adams plug machine, the cigarette machine, the 
Proctor redryer, the automatic packing and labeling machine, and others.” 

The territory in which this important crop is produced was early passed by 
or abandoned because of the infertility of the soil. But tobacco is a strange 
plant, and the prime yellow leaf grows best “on thin, sterile soils unfit for 
prosperous farming in general.” Confined originally to the “Old Bright Belt”— 
a marrow strip along the Virginia-North Carolina border measuring eighty 
miles north and south and one hundred and fifty miles east and west—the 
cultivation of bright tobacco spread into portions of the coastal plain of North 
and South Carolina and down into Georgia. There it stopped, but this relatively 
small area produced in 1929 some 49 per cent of all the tobacco in the United 
States. 

Each and every step in the development of this kind of tobacco is traced by 
Dr. Tilley in great detail, and the whole history of the problems connected 
with the industry is retold. Almost nothing is left out or summarized. In many 
ways, the author is much too modest. Her research has been as complete as 
possible. No potential source of information concerning tobacco has been neg- 
lected. She has more information on all phases of this subject than any other 
student or any of the persons connected with the industry, but she almost refuses 
to draw conclusions or make judgments. When she does come to the place 
where some interpretation is necessary, she either advances her conclusions in a 
tentative, hesitant fashion, or contents herself with a factual summary, neither 
of which is completely satisfactory to the reader desiring information and 
knowledge about a complicated historical problem. 

The concluding paragraph of the book illustrates this tendency with particu- 
lar force. After telling of the great wealth, the lavish hospitality, and the phi- 
lanthropies of the manufacturers, auctioneers, and dealers, Dr. Tilley adds: 
‘Meanwhile, the farmer engaged in none of these activities, although he was 
usually willing to become a tobacconist and change his views on marketing and 
economic problems in general when the opportunity arose. But the opportunity 
seldom arose. Nevertheless, producers of good tobacco often improved their 
dwellings and occasionally sent their sons and daughters to college. The less 
fortunate were farm tenants who merely lived and expected better tobacco 
prices next year.” 

The author is so familiar with her material that at times she forgets the 
plight of the reader who for the first time is becoming acquainted with the 
techniques and customs of the tobacco trade. Such terms as “cutters,” “‘wrap- 
pers,” and “pinhookers” are introduced into the early part of the book, but in 
each instance it is necessary to wait until much later to find out exactly what is 
meant by them. Too frequently, also, Dr. Tilley uses her source material almost 
without alteration so that several diverse subjects are introduced into the narra- 
tive concerning a particular phase of the subject, to the confusion of the reader. 
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These minor faults of organization, however, are of comparatively little 
importance in view of the great contribution of the book as a whole. A com- 
plete and accurate index makes virtually every bit of information easily available 
to the student of any phase of southern agricultural history in the post-Civil 
War period. And her one forthright conclusion that it was not primarily the 
development of the American Tobacco Company and other large manufacturing 
concerns but rather the speculators and the loose-leaf auction system which were 
responsible for the generally low prices received by the farmers, is a major 
contribution to the understanding of the tobacco industry. 


The University of the South THOMAS P. GOVAN 


Lake Okeechobee: Wellspring of the Everglades. By Alfred Jackson Hanna 
and Kathryn Abbey Hanna. The American Lakes Series. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. Pp. 379. Maps, illustrations, bibliographical 
notes. $4.00.) 


The newest volume in the American Lakes Series is the story of the second 
largest fresh-water lake wholly within the United States, and of the lands 
around it. The Okeechobee region of Florida, as construed by the Hannas, ex- 
tends from the headwaters of the Kissimmee River to the oil wells at Sunniland 
in Collier County, over three hundred miles away. While no hard and fast lines 
can be drawn which delineate the areas to be covered in the regional studies of 
the lakes and river series, the reader may justly feel some bewilderment as to 
whether the Disston developments at St. Cloud, eighty-five miles north of Lake 
Okeechobee, are a part of the same Okeechobee-land which also contains the 
Everglades National Park, whose southern tip is over a hundred miles south 
of the big lake. 

The time sequence of the Hannas’ narrative lies largely within the present 
century. There are few sources available relating to the interior of southern 
Florida before the Seminole War of the late 1830's. In consequence, the first 
one hundred pages of the Okeechobee story form an interesting introduction to 
the land of the big lake. Much information, previously unpublished in a single 
volume, is woven into the abortive attempts of the young state of Florida to 
promote the reclamation of its swamp and overflowed lands in the two decades 
before the Civil War. While the full account of the political maneuvering 
between Florida’s senators, David L. Yulee and James D. Westcott, Jr., remains 
to be told, the Hannas accurately highlight the intrigue of that episode. They 
introduce the invaluable Buckingham Smith Report and ably follow the “battles 
for land” as the one easily exploitable resource of Florida. The chapters on 
“Cow Cavalry” and “Gold on the Hoof” provide the transition from the re- 
newal of Indian skirmishes in the 1850's to the Disston land purchase of 1881. 
The significance of these hitherto unpublicized phases of Florida history lies in 
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the pioneering efforts of the hardy settlers who ranged their stock on the vast 
grasslands of the Kissimmee Valley, one of the important food baskets of the 
Confederate States. 

The accounts of Disston’s ‘““Kingly Domain’ will draw much attention, for 
here is the fullest and most accurate account of the controversial sale of four 
million acres of Florida’s land for the sum of a million dollars during the 
Bloxham administration of the early 1880's. Although the Disston attempts at 
drainage were a failure, few will argue but that the Disston operations gave 
proof to all previous contentions of the value of the muck lands of Florida 
when drained. With the settlement of the interior of Florida in the last fifty 
years, brought about in large measure through the promotion of outside north- 
ern capitalists, including Plant, Flagler, and Disston, it was inevitable that the 
large unsettled areas in the Kissimmee Valley and the Everglades should be- 
come attractive as sources of potential profits from investments in land. The 
authors have drawn fascinating pen pictures of Napoleon Bonaparte Broward, 
“State Father’’ of large-scale reclamation, and of the land boom of 1910-1920. 
Here again, the authors have presented much new material, particularly on the 
spectacular real estate promotion, the collapse of the land boom, and subsequent 
congressional investigations of the whole Everglades drainage scheme. 

In addition to the central theme of the drainage of the Everglades (and 
included in this was the lowering of the water level of Lake Okeechobee), the 
authors have produced a mass of incidental anecdotes and folklore for the 
entertainment of the reader. The tall tales of the Lake settlers and ‘Glades 
pioneers, the Lake fishermen, the Ashley Gang, the Duchess of Moore Haven, 
and Thomas E. Will, to cite just a few, will regale the reader with stories 
whose base of truth is stranger than fiction and much more interesting. 

The Hannas have written a book which will have wide appeal, and their 
treatment of the subject matter is excellent. In keeping with the perennial 
optimism so prevalent in the “Sunshine State,” their conclusion that ‘the area 
is not a vanishing Eden is good; but on the basis of the records of the past 
history of southern Florida, it may not be valid. Further evidence of this opti- 
mism may be found in their treatment of the problems of labor and of con- 
servation in the Okeechobee-Everglades area, in which there is no real agree- 
ment. Similarly, no mention is made of the experiments of the United States 
Sugar Corporation in the field of sweet potato starch processing, experiments 
which seem to have ended in a very expensive plant failure and partial reor- 
ganization of this corporate enterprise. 

This volume is another outstanding contribution toward the recording of 
the Florida story, a worthy product of two of Florida’s foremost writers. Both 
the native son and the tourist will welcome this regional study with its full 
measure of information and entertainment. 


University of Florida Junius E. DoveLy 
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Memphis Down in Dixie. By Shields McIlwaine. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. viii, 400. Frontispiece. $4.50.) 


This is the third volume in the Society in America series, the aim of which 
is accurate portrayal of the “individual characteristics’ and idiosyncracies of 
“sectional societies” and emphasis on local traditions and personalities. Memphis 
Down in Dixie, as an analysis of the great river port, compares favorably with 
its predecessors in the series, The Proper Bostonians and Washington Cavalcade. 
Many who know Memphis would not have followed Mr. MclIlwaine’s choice of 
material, although he has collected many details of exciting events and colorful 
personalities, from the days of DeSoto to the era of Edward H. Crump. 

The author has used the topical rather than the strictly chronological method, 
with consequent blending of the historical and the contemporary; but on the 
whole, his transitions from past to present are skillfully executed. He is equally 
adept in describing the ante-bellum cotton capital, the roistering life of the 
steamboat era, and the exploits of General Nathan Bedford Forrest and his 
men. There are descriptions of gala cotton carnivals and of the frolicsome life 
of Beale Street, and shrewd biographical sketches of William C. Handy and 
Boss Crump. 

The historian will regret the lack of documentation and the absence of a 
bibliography, and the author's selection of events and personalities may be 
questioned, but the artistic skill with which he has told his intriguing tale may 
dull the edge of such criticisms. Careful proof reading would have eliminated 
several errors, but the author has set a high standard for those who will attempt 
similar studies in this series. 


University of Florida GEORGE C. OsBORN 


Missouri and the World War, 1914-1917: A Study in Public Opinion. By John 
Clark Crighton. The University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXI, No. 3. 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1947. Pp. 199. Bibliography. 
$2.50.) 


This latest addition to public opinion studies of the First World War is 
concerned with a pivotal state, one which has a large German-American 
minority. Missouri reactions, the author finds, were much like those of the 
nation. Its citizens were slow to favor war but quick enough in supporting the 
steps that increased tension with Germany. When war resulted, they accepted it. 

The major influences that brought the Missourians to this position are sum- 
marized by the author as propaganda, economic entanglements, a population 
drawn preponderantly from the British Isles and France, and “the nature of 
the war itself.” Their relative significance is weighted in that ascending order, 
propaganda being dismissed as of slight consequence. Under the last category 
is included the anti-liberal and militaristic tendencies of the Central Powers, 
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the belief that they were primarily responsible for the war's origin, an under- 
current of fear created by the remarkable power of the German armies, and 
the direct impact of the war on the United States in the form of submarine 
warfare and the Zimmermann note. Like others who have approached the World 
War by way of public opinion, the author feels that the submarine must be 
restored to a place among the leading causes of American belligerency. German 
sabotage is not mentioned in this summary and receives slight attention in the 
study. Did Missouri, which possessed the requisites of industrial potential and 
a large German-American population, escape so well the hysteria of much of 
the rest of the country on this score? 

Mr. Crighton has written a valuable analysis, its merits easily outweighing 
its demerits. Yet the emotions, mounting tension, and the anger of charge and 
counter-charge which were characteristic of the period are not clearly shown. 
Partisan viewpoints appear more rational and less raucous in this dispassionate 
study than they often were in actuality. To recapture the urgency of the times, 
the reader might more profitably turn to one of the old and biased contemporary 
accounts of the war such as that by McMaster. 

Missouri newspapers constitute most of the source material. But the total 
number of towns represented is small, with the editorial pages of St. Louis and 
Kansas City papers furnishing a disproportionate share of footnote references. 
More extensive use might profitably have been made of the news columns of 
these papers, and of weekly papers, the church press, and private correspond- 
ence. The author seems not to have exhausted the possibilities of negative or 
indirect evidence, such as the things which ministers ceased to mention in their 
sermons as the war progressed, the lack of explicitness by politicians on a given 
issue, and the querulous note in editorials which indicated that most of the 
public may have believed contrary to the editorial viewpoint. Had these re- 
sources been explored, it is this reviewer's guess that Mr. Crighton would have 
been less sure that the Missourians opposed the Gore-McLemore resolutions 
warning American citizens not to travel on armed merchant vessels of belliger- 
ent nations, or that they favored the preparedness movement to the extent in- 
dicated. 

Inasmuch as this is primarily a study of local public opinion, the author 
perhaps has devoted an unnecessary amount of space to the national scene. 
Except for occasional inconsistencies in verb tense, the style is clear, but unvaried. 


University of South Dakota Cepric C. CUMMINS 





























Historical News and Notices 


Vanderbilt University has informed the Southern Historical Association that 
it will be necessary for it to relinquish the sponsorship of the Journal of South- 
ern History at the close of the current calendar year. Thus with the completion 
of this issue of the Journal and the preparation of the index of Volume XIV, 
the present managing editor and editorial associate will turn over their duties 
to successors who will be named at the annual meeting of the Association early 
in November. 

If we have succeeded during the past six years in maintaining to some extent 
the standards which had been set by our predecessors, it has been due to the 
generous co-operation of the members of the Association, of those who have 
served on the Board of Editors, and of the officers and the members of the 
Executive Council. It would be impossible to give adequate expression to our 
feeling of gratefulness for that co-operation, and we wish for those who are to 
follow us a continuation of the spirit of mutual confidence and helpfulness that 
has marked the work of the Association since its founding. 


PERSONAL 


E. Merton Coulter, head of the history department at the University of 
Georgia, has recently been made Regents Distinguished Professor of History. 


Thomas P. Martin, formerly assistant chief of the Division of Manuscripts 
of the Library of Congress, has been appointed visiting professor of history at 
Ohio University for the first semester of the current year. 


Elizabeth Cometti has resigned from the staff of the history department at 
the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina to accept an ap- 
pointment as associate professor of history at Marshall College. Other resigna- 
tions at the Woman's College include Christiana McFadyen, to complete work 
for the doctorate at the University of Chicago, and Caroline A. Daniel, to 
complete her graduate study at the University of North Carolina. New appoint- 
ments at the Woman’s College include Lenore O'’Boyle, a doctoral candidate 
at Radcliffe College, and Robert G. Hocker, a doctoral candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as assistant professors of history, and Alexander H. 
McLeod, a doctoral candidate at the University of North Carolina, as instructor 
in history. 
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Clemson College has announced the retirement of Alester G. Holmes, after 
forty-two years of service as a member of its history department. Carl L. Epting 
has been promoted to the rank of professor and acting head of the department, 
and Thomas B. Alexander and Ernest M. Lander have been promoted to asso- 
ciate professorships. 


At the University of Arkansas, Henry M. Alexander has been promoted to 
professor of history, and Robert E. Reeser and Richard J. Hostetter have been 
advanced to the rank of assistant professor. William Ingler, formerly of the 
University of Oklahoma, has been added to the staff as instructor in history. 


Wayland F. Jones, formerly of the University of Richmond, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in history at Wake Forest College. 


Zoe Swecker, an instructor in history at the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been awarded the Cleo Hearon fellowship at the 
University of Chicago for graduate work in history. 


Lillian Parker Wallace has been promoted to professor of history and head 
of the department at Meredith College. 


John P. Dyer, formerly of Savannah, Georgia, has been appointed director of 
the University College and assistant professor of history at Tulane University. 


At North Carolina State College, L. Walter Seegers has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor and Kenneth D. Raab to that of assistant professor 
of history. 


New appointments at the University of Georgia include William C. Davis, 
a doctoral graduate of Harvard University, as assistant professor of Latin 
American history, and Glenn N. Patton, a doctoral candidate at the University 
of Minnesota, as instructor in European history. J. Chalmers Vinson, instructor 
in history, has returned from a year’s leave of absence, which was spent in 
graduate study at Duke University. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute announces the appointment of John B. Clark, 
Jr., as acting assistant professor of history, and John Winter as instructor in 
history. 


William Francis English has been promoted to the rank of professor of 
history and appointed assistant dean of the College of Arts and Science at the 
University of Missouri. 
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At George Washington University, Myron L. Koenig has been promoted to 
the rank of professor of American history. Howard M. Merriman has been 
granted a leave of absence for the academic year 1948-1949. Stetson Conn, 
formerly of Amherst College and now a member of the War Department His- 
torical Section, will offer part of Professor Merriman’s work during his absence, 
and Ronald B. Thompson, formerly of the University of Chicago, has been 
added to the staff as assistant professor of European history. 


Mississippi Southern College announces the appointment of J. Treadwell 
Davis, a doctoral graduate of Vanderbilt University, as associate professor of 
history, and Porter L. Fortune, a doctoral candidate at the University of North 
Carolina, as assistant professor of history. 


Joseph O. Van Hook, formerly of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, has been 
appointed professor of history at Berea College, and Preston J. Stegenga, a 
graduate student at Columbia University, has been added to the staff as instruc- 
tor in history. 


E. Graham Roberts, a doctoral candidate at the University of Virginia, has 
been appointed curator of manuscripts in the Duke University Library, and 
Mattie Russell, formerly of Mars Hill College, has joined the staff as assistant 
in the manuscripts division. 


Harry Ammon, a recent doctoral graduate of the University of Virginia, and 
formerly of Sweetbriar College and Tulane University, has been appointed 
librarian and assistant director of the Maryland Historical Society. Frank F. 
White, Jr., has resigned from the staff of the Society to accept a position as 
civilian educational assistant for the Maryland Military District, Second Army. 


Among summer teaching appointments in southern colleges and universities 
for 1948, not previously announced, are: Rosser H. Taylor, of Western Carolina 
Teachers College, at the University of North Carolina; William D. McCain, of 
the Mississippi Department of Archives and History, and Ottis C. Skipper, of 
Mississippi State College for Women, at the University of Mississippi; William 
Miller, of the University of California, John A. Schutz, of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, and Spencer D. Albright, of the University of Richmond, 
at the University of Arkansas; Richard M. Leighton, of the War Department 
Historical Section, Harry Ammon, of the Maryland Historical Society, and 
James L. Bugg, of the University of Virginia, at George Washington University ; 
Frederick W. Adrian, of the University of Omaha, at Marshall College; Austin 
L. Venable, of Winthrop College, and Gordon T. Chappell, of Huntingdon 
College, at the University of Alabama; and Earl R. Beck, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, at the University of Kentucky. 
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The Institute of Early American History and Culture has announced the 
award of grants-in-aid to James K. Owen, of the Louisiana State Law Institute, 
for a study of the vestry system in the southern colonies, and to Douglass G, 
Adair, of the College of William and Mary, for the completion of his study 
of the intellectual origins of Jeffersonian democracy. 


The University of Virginia’s Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 
which supported research in and publication of a number of historical studies 
between 1926 and 1941, has been revived, under the direction of Wilson Gee, 
following a war-time suspension. Grants-in-aid of research recently announced 
by the Institute include the following to members of the University of Virginia 
faculty: to Bernard Mayo, who is at work on the second volume of his biography 
of Henry Clay; to Thomas P. Abernethy, who is completing his research for 
“The South in the New Nation, 1789-1819,” fourth volume of the forthcoming 
“History of the South’; to Charles A. Micaud, for his study of the conflicting 
political faiths of modern France; to Alfred P. Fernbach, who is at work on 
an analysis of the current political and economic situation in Korea, and its 
origin; and to Edward E. Younger, for his biographical study of John Adam 
Kasson, American diplomat. 


The research council of the Richmond Area University Center has approved 
for financial aid thirteen projects in the humanities and social sciences that are 
being undertaken by various members of the faculties of the institutions that 
are affiliated with the university center. The college or university that is con- 
cerned with a particular project will bear one-half of the grant-in-aid; the uni- 
versity center, the other half. Among the projects and respective grants-in-aid 
are: Oron J. Hale, professor of European history, University of Virginia, for 
his project, “Europe During World War II"; the Bibliographical Society of 
the University of Virginia, to help defray the cost of publishing a volume of 
“papers of the society,’ edited by Fredson T. Bowers, associate professor of 
English at the University; Carl Bridenbaugh, director of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, College of William and Mary, to help defray 
the cost of publishing “Gentleman's Progress: Dr. Alexander Hamilton's Itin- 
erarium, 1744”; Arthur Pierce Middleton, lecturer in history, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, to help defray the cost of publishing “Tobacco Coast: The 
Maritime History of Chesapeake Bay—Colonial Period”; and two grants to 
the Division of Rare Books and Manuscripts, University of Virginia, one of 
which is to be used toward the publication of “The Jefferson Papers of the 
University of Virginia,” and the other to assist in preparing “A Checklist of 
the Writings of John Randolph of Roanoke.” 


Laura A. White, professor of history and head of the department at the 
University of Wyoming since 1913, died on June 29, 1948, at the age of sixty- 
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five. A native of Illinois and a graduate of the University of Nebraska, she 
received the Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago in 1917. She was best 
known to students of southern history for her Robert Barnwell Rhett, Father 
of Secession (1931) and her articles in some of the early numbers of the Journal 
of Southern History. She had been a member of the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation from its beginning, and had also been active in the work of both the 
American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion. She was a member of the executive council of the American Historical 
Association at the time of her death. She had been working for several years on 
a biography of Charles Sumner, and it is hoped that her unfinished manuscript 


may have reached a stage which will make possible its completion and publica- 
tion. 


Robert Murray Christian, associate professor of history at Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, Lynchburg, Virginia, died on August 11 at the age of thirty- 
nine. He was born in Mobile, Alabama, was graduated from Davidson College, 
and received the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at the University of Virginia, special- 
izing in modern European history. He taught at St. Christopher’s School in 
Richmond and was an instructor in history at the University of Alabama before 
going to Randolph-Macon in 1941 as adjunct professor of history; and he 
taught during summer sessions at the University of Virginia and Tulane Uni- 
versity. During the war he was on leave of absence for service in the Navy, 
where he attained the rank of lieutenant-commander; and he was promoted to 
an associate professorship at Randolph-Macon upon his return to academic duty. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces that it is 
prepared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of research to individual 
writers or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of American history 
prior to the year 1815. These grants are made in conjunction with the publica- 
tion program of the Institute, and upon the condition that the recipients shall 
submit the completed product of their researches to the Institute for considera- 
tion for publication. 

For encouragement of projects, already in progress, in the social, political, 
economic, religious, artistic, and intellectual history of the American colonies 
and of the early Republic, the Institute is ready to make grants varying in value 
according to the needs of the individual during the period for which the grant 
is made, and with the understanding that the recipient shall devote his entire 
energies to the project during that time. Ordinarily grants will not exceed 
$1,000. 

In making the awards, particular emphasis will be laid upon the character, 
intellectual promise, and demonstrated ability of the applicant, as well as his 
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preparation for the project and the nature of the undertaking. Grants will not 
be made to facilitate the completion of work for academic degrees. Early ap- 
plication for the grants will be advantageous; candidates must file their appli- 
cations not later than March 15, 1949. Announcements of awards will be made 
May 15, 1949. 

Requests for application forms and other information should be addressed 
to the Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Goodwin 
Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The papers of Moreton Frewen, British economist and author—some thirty 
thousand pieces—constitute the largest collection of manuscripts recently ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress. The collection consists mainly of personal 
correspondence of the Frewen family and letters from outstanding British and 
American persons covering the period from about 1885 to 1923. Frewen was a 
bimetallist of some repute and a writer on various phases of economics and 
international finance; his papers reveal not only his continuing interest in these 
subjects but also his lifelong concern with social and political matters on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Substantial series of letters are included from such British 
figures as Earl Grey, governor general of Canada, in regard to land speculation 
in Canada, English politics, and Canadian-American relations (ca. 1884-1922) ; 
Lord Balfour (ca. 1887-1921); Lord Lansdowne (ca. 1888-1922); and the 
Right Honorable Andrew Bonar Law (ca. 1910-1920). Frewen’s American 
correspondents included financiers, literary men, and well-known figures in 
political life. Of special interest are the letters from Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
(ca. 1894-1922), dealing with many phases of English and American politics. 

Mrs. Paul W. Bartlett of Washington has presented to the Library a number 
of interesting and valuable groups of papers—some ten thousand pieces— 
many of which had recently been salvaged from fire by a member of the Library 
staff. The collection, ca. 1740 to 1920, consists of personal and business papers 
of two prominent figures in eighteenth-century Maryland, Samuel Galloway of 
“Tulip Hill” and his son John Galloway; personal, business, and political cor- 
respondence of Virgil Maxcy, solicitor of the treasury and biographer of John 
C. Calhoun, which is especially rich in matter relating to Maryland politics; 
and a relatively small number of letters addressed to Francis Markoe, son-in- 
law of Maxcy. These three groups supplement the Galloway Collection acquired 
by the Library some forty years ago. In addition, Mrs. Bartlett has presented 
papers of Samuel Franklin Emmons, eminent nineteenth-century scientist, which 
contain material relating to explorations in the Far West by Emmons and 
Clarence King, extensive correspondence with European scientists relating to 
international congresses of geologists, and a few items regarding Paul Wayland 
Bartlett, well-known sculptor of our own time. 
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The Library has recently acquired nearly two hundred papers of Elias Bou- 
dinot of New Jersey. They date from 1773 to 1785 and consist mainly of of- 
ficial letters addressed to or referred to Boudinot as commissary-general of 
prisoners and later as president of the Continental Congress and its acting secre- 
tary for foreign affairs. The most valuable group, and the largest, deals with 
prisoners. Official reports from Boudinot’s deputies and petitions from British 
prisoners and from the families of American prisoners all show the pressing 
need for supplies. Among the many papers relating to exchange of prisoners 
are letters effecting the exchange of Colonel Ethan Allen for Colonel Archibald 
Campbell. 

A small but valuable group of papers of the eminent nineteenth-century 
journalist, diplomat, and archaeologist, Ephraim George Squier (1821-1888), 
recently added to the Library's holdings, supplements an already large collec- 
tion, the greater part of which was presented by Squier’s family in 1905. In 
addition to correspondence and manuscript notes on his archaeological studies, 
the new collection includes several volumes of clippings from English, French, 
Central American, and United States publications relating to Squier’s published 
writings and his other varied activities, together with occasional notes. These 
constitute a valuable source of information. 

Photostats of a small group of selected items of official correspondence be- 
tween Lord Lyons, British minister to the United States, and Lord John Rus- 
sell, secretary of state for foreign affairs, dealing with the slave trade, 1861- 
1862, have recently been transferred to the Library by the State Department. 
The papers are mainly from the Slave Trade Papers and others in the Foreign 
Office Series and from the Russell Papers, both in the Public Record Office, 
London. 


Recent additions to the manuscript collections of the University of Virginia 
Library include the following: photostats of forty-three privately owned docu- 
ments and letters of Thomas Jefferson, 1777-1827; papers in the case of John 
Vint versus the heirs of William King, of Abingdon, Virginia, 1781-1841; 
two hundred and forty manuscripts of John and Matthew Pilson, merchants of 
Greenwood, Albemarle County, and of Augusta County, Virginia, 1790-1860; 
ledger of John Wise, printer of the Staunton Virginia Gazette, 1796-1802; two 
documents pertaining to the suit of Barry versus Brown in the United States 
District Court at Richmond, and in the United States Supreme Court, June- 
August, 1797; four manuscripts of the Lomax family of Washington, D. C., 
1798-1863; manuscript autobiography of Henry Fry, son of Colonel Joshua 
Fry, and Methodist lay leader of Culpeper County, completed ca. 1800; three 
hundred and seventy manuscripts of Sally Campbell Preston McDowell, in- 
cluding correspondence with her father, Governor James McDowell of Virginia, 
her uncle, Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri, her husband, Governor 
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Francis Thomas of Maryland, and her second husband, Rev. John Miller, 
founder of the Millerite branch of the Presbyterian Church, 1803-1876; three 
letters of Thomas Jefferson, including two to Henry Fry, concerning Joseph 
Priestley and religious opinions, and one to John Griscom, on the Scottish edu- 
cational system, 1804-1825; five additional bound volumes and six hundred 
business papers of James Bruce and James Coles Bruce of “Berry Hill,” Halifax 
County, Virginia, 1806-1850; three thousand additional manuscripts and one 
manuscript volume of the Cocke family of “Bremo,” Fluvanna County, Virginia, 
1808-1852; twelve letters of Henry Clay to Langdon Cheves, Hezekiah Niles, 
and others, commenting on commercial relations with Britain, Rufus King, the 
“American System,” and the Bank of the United States, 1812-1847; three 
thousand manuscripts of the Martin Family of Nelson County, Virginia, 1813- 
1925 ; typescript volume, ‘The Steamboat Comes to Norfolk Harbor,” compiled 
by John C. Emmerson from contemporary newspapers, 1815-1825; thirty-eight 
day books and ledgers of Joseph and Pleasant Dickinson’s store at Snow Creek, 
Franklin County, Virginia, 1816-1860; papers of the Birckhead family of 
Rivanna Township, Albemarle County, Virginia, seven hundred items, 1821- 
1899; account book of David G. Wise, merchant of Panther’s Gap, Rockbridge 
County, Virginia, 1830-1832; five rolls of microfilm of the correspondence of 
Alexander Hamilton Stephens and his brother, Linton, including letters from 
the latter while a student at the University of Virginia, 1834-1872; rough draft 
of the parish register of Christ Church, Charlottesville, Virginia, by Rev. 
Richard Kidder Meade, 1836-1868; account book of Michael Wallace, Green- 
wood, Virginia, as executor of John Wallace’s estate, 1837-1843; two letters 
from Mrs. Asa Rogers of Middleburg, Virginia, to her husband in the Virginia 
General Assembly, describing social activities in Loudoun County, 1843; forty- 
five additional manuscripts of the Upshur and Quinby families of Accomac 
County, Virginia, 1843-1911, including a history of the family by Thomas T. 
Upshur; four documents pertaining to the election of 1844 in Amherst County, 
Virginia, including lists of Whig and Democratic voters, November, 1844; five 
manuscript volumes and eighteen other items, records of the First Methodist 
Church of Charlottesville, Virginia, 1858-1929; lists of votes cast in nine pre- 
cincts of Rockbridge County, Virginia, in the presidential election of 1860; 
twenty-three letters from Edward Burks and others to Rowland D. Buford of 
Bedford County, regarding proceedings of the extra session of the Virginia 
General Assembly which called the Secession Convention, January-March, 1861; 
forty-five letters of Lieutenant Charles R. Phelps, C.S.A., of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
describing the battle of the Merrimac and the Monitor, campaigns of Freder- 
icksburg and Gettysburg, and other military operations of the Civil War, 1861- 
1867 ; three hundred letters, mostly political, to William H. H. Flick, Republi- 
can district attorney and congressman of Martinsburg, West Virginia, from 
Republican leaders and politicians, 1871-1890; typescript volume, “Some AI- 
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bemarle [North Carolina} Biographies,” including sketches of outstanding citi- 
zens of Elizabeth City, North Carolina, 1872; twelve thousand manuscripts of 
Philip Alexander Bruce, Virginia historian and editor, relating chiefly to his 
histories of colonial Virginia and of the University of Virginia, 1889-1933; 
letterbook of Lieutenant Colonel Charles R. Suter, president of the Missouri 
River Commission, 1892-1896; six hundred items concerning the Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, city school system, 1892-1945; minute book of the executive 
committee, Beta of Virginia chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 1910-1919; official 
records of the University of Virginia, 1909-1940, transferred from University 
offices to the University Archives; five hundred letters, reports, and other papers 
of the University of Virginia chapter of Sigma Xi, 1927-1946; and fifty letters 
to Mrs. Amy Weech regarding Woman's Christian Temperance Union activities 
in Virginia, 1930-1936. 


Recent acquisitions by the Department of Archives of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity consist of forty-two manuscript collections of approximately eleven 
thousand items, including additional correspondence and related papers of 
Governor Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, Spanish governor of Louisiana (1797- 
1799), principally with Major Stephen Minor, acting commandant at Natchez, 
1792-1805 ; correspondence and related papers of William J. Minor, planter of 
Natchez, pertaining chiefly to horse racing in Mississippi, Louisiana, and New 
York, 1854-1862; microfilm copies of papers pertaining to the claim of the 
estate of William J. Minor against the United States for produce seized by 
Federal troops on two Minor plantations, Terrebonne Parish, 1862-1863; ad- 
ditional papers and documents pertaining to the government and administration 
of New Orleans, 1767-1877; journal of an overland journey from North Caro- 
lina to Southwest Mississippi, ca. 1800; fair copy book of letters from a German 
immigrant in West Feliciana Parish to relatives in Germany, 1822-1826; plan- 
tation records of Richard E. Butler, Terrebonne Parish, and his son Thomas W. 
Butler, West Feliciana Parish, 1844-1910; plantation diary of William Taylor, 
a cousin of General Zachary Taylor, Pointe Coupee Parish, 1838-1842; personal 
and business records of Dr. James S. Knapp, dentist and dean of the New 
Orleans Dental College, and related materials, 1849-1909; letter press copy 
book of official correspondence of Governor Francis T. Nicholls of Louisiana, 
1877-1879; ledger of accounts of James Rudman, blacksmith, West Feliciana 
Parish, 1844-1848; letters and documents pertaining to free public school mat- 
ters in various Louisiana parishes, 1833, 1847-1853, 1864; business and personal 
papers of a free Negro family and their descendants, Rapides Parish, 1859- 
1929; notebook of Jesse K. Bell Rea, steamboat captain, of steamboat landings 
on the lower Mississippi River and Bayou Lafourche, ca. 1890, and a related 
printed item of names of steamboats, steamboat masters, and Rea’s list of 
steamboat landings on the Red River of the South ; business and personal papers 
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of John M. Pintard, West Feliciana Parish, pertaining to river transportation, 
and plantation and commercial matters, 1796-1825; personal papers, military 
orders, and related materials of Captain John B. Vinet, Confederate States Army 
and Louisiana militia, 1861-1900; microfilm copy of personal and official cor- 
respondence and related papers of Alexander Stephens, 1834-1872; business 
papers of Charles Bertrand, Jr., planter of Natchitoches Parish, 1867-1928; 
account books of a general merchandise firm of Bayou Sara, West Feliciana 
Parish, 1869-1880; and several small collections of letters of Confederate 
soldiers to their families, and of records of Louisiana and Mississippi farmers, 
planters, and merchants. 


The Rare Books and Manuscripts Division of the University of Virginia 
Library issued in August its Sixteenth and Seventeenth Annual Report on His- 
torical Collections (Charlottesville, 1948, pp. 89), covering the acquisition of 
manuscript materials for the period from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1947. A 
brief introductory statement by Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., curator of manuscripts, 
calls attention to the significance of some of the new material, and comments 
on the fact that this two-year period saw the growth of the collection from 
1,591,984 pieces to 2,109,700 pieces. 


Volumes VII (1946-1947) and VIII (1947-1948) of the Papers of the All- 
bemarle County Historical Society (Charlottesville, 1948), edited by W. Edwin 
Hemphill, contain a number of important articles and documents pertaining 
to the history of the county. In Volume VII, W. Carl Whitlock contributes an 
article on “William Holmes McGuffey (1800-1873),” and the documentary 
material includes “An Unpublished Thomas Jefferson Map,” edited by William 
H. Gaines, Jr.; “Monticello and the University of Virginia, 1825: A German 
Prince’s Travel Notes,” translated by Francis H. Heller; and “Richard H. Har- 
lan’s ‘Tour to the Caves in Virginia’ in 1831,” edited by William M. E. Rachal. 
The leading articles in Volume VIII are “Land Grants and Aristocracy in 
Albemarle County, 1727-1775,” by Charles W. Watts, and “Old Christ Church, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, 1826-1895," by Jennie Thornley Grayson. 


The May and August, 1948, issues of the Journal of Politics are devoted to 
a symposium on “The Southern Political Scene, 1938-1948." The symposium 
includes fourteen articles on such topics as the effect of recent rulings of the 
United States Supreme Court on issues relating to the South, constitutional re- 
vision in the South, and trends in rural local government, political thought, 
and public administration. 


Amite County, Mississippi, 1699-1865 (Birmingham, Amite County Histori- 
cal Fund, 1948, pp. xv, 665, $10.00), by Albert E. Casey assisted by Frances P. 
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Otken and others, is the first volume of a compilation of vital statistics and 
legal data concerning the history of the county under French, Spanish, and 
American rule down to the close of the Civil War. It includes maps, land plats, 
court records, and census data, and is made more usable by the complete index 
of all names appearing in the volume. 


As the first number of the fifth series of its Sources and Reprints, Emory 
University presents the ‘Address of Beverley Tucker, Esq., to the People of the 
United States,” published at Montreal in 1865 in an effort to establish Tucker's 
innocence of the charge of complicity in the assassination of President Lincoln. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of the only known copy of a broadside offer- 
ing a reward for the arrest of Tucker, along with Jefferson Davis, Jacob Thomp- 
son, Clement Clay, and others. A scholarly introductory essay by James Harvey 
Young, explains the setting and discusses the bibliographical problems con- 
nected with both the pamphlet and the broadside. 


A Plea for Federal Union; North Carolina, 1788 (Charlottesville, The Tracy 
W. McGregor Library of the University of Virginia, 1947, pp. 79), edited with 
an introduction by Hugh T. Lefler, is a reprint of two rare pamphlets relating 
to the conflict over the ratification of the Federal Constitution in North Caro- 
lina. The first of these, entitled “To the People of the State of North Carolina, 
by a Citizen of North Carolina,” published at Newbern in 1788, has been 
identified as the work of James Iredell; the authorship of the second, entitled 
“To the People of the District of Edenton, by a Citizen and Soldier,” remains 
undetermined. Both are arguments in favor of ratification; and in both cases, 
the only known copy is in the collection of the Tracy W. McGregor Library. 


Pursuits of War: The People of Charlottesville and Albemarle County, 
Virginia, in the Second World War (Charlottesville, Albemarle County Histori- 
cal Society, 1948, pp. xxiv, 429, illustrations, $3.50), by Gertrude Dana Parlier 
and others, represents the first attempt in Virginia, and one of the earliest in 
the United States, to describe in detail the impact of the recent war upon a 
particular community. 


Woodrow Wilson: A Selected Bibliography of His Published Writings, 
Addresses, and Public Papers (Princeton University Press, 1948, pp. vii, 173, 
$2.00), by Laura Shearer Turnbull, is described by the compiler as ‘‘a working 
tool for the use of both scholars and general readers’ interested in Wilson's 
writings. The list is classified in three groups: “Books by Woodrow Wilson, 
1885-1908” (9 titles) ; “Collected Addresses and Writings” (36 titles) ; and 
“Addresses, Writings Published in Periodicals and Pamphlets, Letters, and 
Public Papers, 1877-1924” (1,016 titles). To these have been added a section 
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on “Newspaper Reports of Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches, Statements, and 
Papers, 1910-1912,” compiled by Arthur S. Link, and a list of ‘Books in the 
Woodrow Wilson Field’ (111 titles), selected by Katharine E. Brand. The 
seventeen-page analytical index greatly increases the usefulness of the work for 
those who may be interested in what Wilson had to say on particular subjects, 


Naturalists of the Frontier (Dallas, Southern Methodist University, 1948, 
pp. 296, $5.00), by Samuel Wood Geiser, is a revised and enlarged edition of 
the work published under the same title in 1937. The earlier edition presented 
biographical essays on ten men whose activities in the Southwest—especially 
Texas—made important contributions in the advancement of scientific knowledge 
in the period from 1820 to the close of the Civil War. The new edition adds 
a chapter on John James Audubon in Texas in 1837, and an especially interest- 
ing essay entitled, ‘Notes on Scientists of the First Frontier” (pp. 240-63), 
which summarizes the development of early scientific interests in the region 
which became known as the Old South. The book represents an agreeable 
blending of science and history treated with obvious respect for both, and it is 
a valuable and scholarly contribution toward a fuller understanding of the social 
and cultural history of the southwestern frontier. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Founding of Mount Saint Mary’s College, 1808-1835,” by Thomas F. 
O'Connor, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 

“Johann Friedrich Amelung at New Bremen,” by Dorothy M. Quynn, ibid. 

“The Constellation’s First Marine Officer,” by Lucius C. Dunn, bid. 

“Some Maryland Lawyers in Supreme Court History,” by Philip B. Perlman, 
ibid. 

“The First Williamsburg Theater,” by Robert H. Land, in the William and 
Mary Quarterly (July). 

“The Forgotten Army: Recruiting for a National Emergency (1799-1800),” 
by William H. Gaines, Jr., in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography (July). 

“The Colonial Churches of Westmoreland and King George Counties, Vir- 
ginia,”’ Part II, by George Carrington Mason, ibid. 

“Virginia Congressional Leaders and the New Freedom, 1913-1917,” by Dewey 
W. Grantham, Jr., ibid. 

“The English Ancestry of William Claiborne of Virginia,” by Clayton Tor- 
rence, ibid. 

“A Virginia Romancer and His Reading: Literary Allusions in the Work of 
William A. Caruthers,” by Curtis Carroll Davis, in Tyler's Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine (July). 
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“A History of the Sixth Regiment, West Virginia Infantry Volunteers,” by 
Genevieve Brown, in West Virginia History (July). . 

“The Establishment of Church Schools in West Virginia,” by Marjorie Kimball 
Templeton, ibid. 

“Hunting Hidden History in West Virginia,” by Clay Perry, ibid. 

“Religion in the Army of Northern Virginia,” by John W. Shepard, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“Records in the National Archives Pertaining to the History of North Carolina, 
1775-1943,” by Roland C. McConnell, ibid. 

“The Political Career of James Chamberlain Jones, 1840-1857,” by Ray G. 
Osborne, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (September). 

“Tennessee and Immigration, 1865-1880,” by C. G. Belissary, ibid. 

“Bushrod Rust Johnson: Soldier and Teacher,” by Tracy M. Kegley, ibid. 

“John Bradford Bicentennial,” by C. Frank Dunn, in the Filson Club History 
Quarterly (July). 

“Daniel Ketcham with the Tawas: A Kentucky Captivity,’ by Richard E. 
Banta, ibid. 

“Some Events Pertaining to Louisville, the State of Kentucky, and Adjacent 
States from 1884 to 1916,” by Robert L. White, ibid. 

“John Taylor of the Ten Churches,”” by Dorothy B. Thompson, in the Register 
of the Kentucky Historical Society (July). 

“Republican Areas in Missouri,” by Robert M. Crisler, in the Missouri His- 
torical Review (July). 

“Missouri in Fiction: A Review and a Bibliography,” Part II, by Joe W. Kraus, 
ibid. 

“The Otoe and Missouria Reservation,” by Berlin B. Chapman, in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma (Summer). 

“Boss Neff,” by Moita Dorsey Davis, ibid. 

“First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” by George H. Shirk, 
ibid. 

“Freedmen and the Oklahoma Lands,” by Berlin B. Chapman, in the South- 
western Social Science Quarterly (September). 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Virginia Charter of 1676,” with introductory note by Thomas J. Werten- 
baker, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“St. George Tucker's Journal of the Siege of Yorktown, 1781,” edited by 

Edward M. Riley, in the William and Mary Quarterly (July). 

“Interest in the South in Lancasterian Methods,” edited by Edgar W. Knight, 

in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“Two Letters Concerning General Joseph E. Johnston,” edited by Percy G. 

Hamlin, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 
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“The Siege of Petersburg as Seen Through the Eyes of a New Jersey Soldier,” 
continued, edited by Edmund J. Cleveland, Jr., in the Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Society (July). 

“Diary of George Washington Campbell, American Minister to Russia, 1818- 
1820,” continued, edited by Weymouth T. Jordan, in the Tennessee His- 
torical Quarterly (September). 

“An Old Letter Concerning Cassius M. Clay and the True American,” in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 

“Missouri Agriculture as Revealed in the Eastern Agricultural Press, 1823- 
1869,” Part II, edited by George F. Lemmer, in the Missouri Historical 
Review (July). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Midway District: A Study of Puritanism in Colonial Georgia,” by Allen P. 
Tankersley, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (September). 

“Georgians as Seen by Ante-Bellum English Travelers,” by Jack K. Williams, 
ibid. 

“Early Education in Tallahassee and the West Florida Seminary, now Florida 
State University,” Part I, by William G. Dodd, in the Florida Historical 
Quarterly (July). 

“Taylor County History and Civil War Deserters,’’ by William T. Cash, ibid. 

“Robert E. Lee in Florida,” by Karl A. Bickel, ibd. 

“Spanish Relief Policy and the East Florida Refugees of 1763,” by Duvon C. 
Corbitt, sbid. 

“The Everglades, a Florida Frontier,” by Junius E. Dovell, in Agricultural 
History (July). 

“Some Pioneer Alabama Historians: I. George Petrie,” by Wendell H. Stephen- 
son, in the Alabama Review (July). 

Ante-Bellum Mobile: Alabama’s Agricultural Emporium,” by Weymouth T. 
Jordan, sbid. 

“The Shelby Iron Company in the Civil War: A Study of a Confederate In- 
dustry,"’ Part III, by Frank E. Vandiver, ibid. 

“Religion in Mississippi since 1860," by Frances Allen Cabaniss and James 
Allen Cabaniss, in the Journal of Mississippi History (October, 1947 
[published August, 1948}). 

Migration into, and Settlement of, LeFlore County, 1833-1876,” by Willie D. 
Halsell, ibid. 

“The Capture of Jefferson Davis,” by Howard T. Dimick, ibid. 

“Histories of Mississippi,” by Richard Aubrey McLemore and Nannie Pitts 
McLemore, ibid. 

“Andrew Jackson's Movements on the Lower Natchez Trace during and after 
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the War of 1812,” by Rogers W. Young, in the Journal of Mississippi 
History (April). 


“People and Occupations in Port Gibson, 1860,” by Harris G. Warren, ibid. 
“The Development of Arkansas Railroads,” by Stephen E. Woods, in the 
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Railroads of Louisiana,’’’ edited by Walter Prichard, in the Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly (October, 1947 [published August, 1948}). 
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mins, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July). 
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“Report on Louis de Saint Denis’ Intended Raid on San Antonio in 1721,” by 
Henri Folmer, sid. 

“Freeman's Report on the Eighth Military Department,” continued, edited by 
M. L. Crimmins, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Colonial Ideas of Parliamentary Power, 1764-1766," by Edmund S. Morgan, 
in the William and Mary Quarterly (July). 

“Abolition and Labor,” by Williston H. Lofton, in the Journal of Negro His- 
tory (July). 

“Bishop Matthew Simpson and the Emancipation Proclamation,” by Robert D. 
Clark, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (September). 

“Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance and Old Age Assistance in the South,” by 
Ernest J. Eberling, in the Southern Economic Journal (July). 

“War and Postwar Developments in State Expenditures for the Southeast 
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“The Development of Unemployment Insurance in the South,” by William R. 
Curtis, sbid. 

“John Spencer Bassett as a Historian of the South,” by Wendell H. Stephenson, 
in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 


THE New Eptrors AND SPONSOR 


Because of delay in getting this issue to press, it is possible to insert a sup- 
plement to the note which appears on page 571 concerning the change in the 
editorial staff of the Journal of Southern History. At its meeting in Jackson, 
Mississippi, on November 4, the Executive Council of the Southern Historical 
Association voted unanimously to accept the offer of the University of Kentucky 
to assume the sponsorship of the Journal on substantially the same basis as 
Vanderbilt University has been guaranteeing it in recent years. Thomas D. 
Clark was elected managing editor and J. Merton England, also of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, was designated editorial associate. The experience, judgment, 
and scholarship of the new staff afford assurance that in their hands the Journal 
may be expected to improve in quality and usefulness; and the Association is 
to be congratulated upon their selection. The transfer of the sponsorship will 
become effective as of January 1, 1949. 
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Southern Governors Conference, origin and 
organization of, 363-65; efforts to ob- 
tain freight rate adjustments, 365-72; 
source of support, 372-75; achievements 
of, 379-80, 383-84. 





Southern Historical Association, report on 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 93-102; an- 
nual report of secretary-treasurer, 103- 
107; distribution of membership, 105; 
financial statement, 106-107; committees 
appointed, 138; plans for 1948 annual 
meeting announced, 429-30. 

“Southern Historical Novel in the Early 
Twentieth Century,” by Sheldon Van 
Auken, 157-91. 

Southern Literary Messenger, medium for 
northern book advertising, 317; suggest- 
ed as campaign organ by Calhoun, 335. 

“Southern Political Scene, 1938-1948," in 
Journal of Politics, noted, 580. 

Southern Quarterly Review, medium fo: 
northern book advertising, 317; suggested 
as campaign organ by Calhoun, 335. 

Southern States Industrial Council, opposes 
revision of freight rates, 373. 

Southern Traffic League, seeks adjustment 
of freight rates, 362, 374. 

Sparks, Chauncey, comments on Georgia 
Case, 379. 

Spectre of Power, importance as historical 
novel, 167. 

Star (Kansas City), advocates cotton acre- 
age reduction 491. 

Steedman, James B., investigates Freed- 
men's Bureau affairs, 54, 67-68. 

Stegenga, Preston J., 573. 

Stephenson, Wendell H., synopsis of paper 
by, 96-97. 

Stevens, Harry R., 430. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, influence on _his- 
torical fiction, 160. 

Stewart, Tom, remarks on southern freight 
rates, 372; efforts for parity, 375. 

Stipe, Carl E., 139. 

Stone, Alfred H., comments on Mississippi 
apportionment, 242. 

Storm Center, importance as historical 
novel, 167. 

Sugar plantations, problem of skiHed labor 
on, 192-205. 

Summers, Festus P., 138. 

Summers, Thomas O., comments on Win- 
chell case, 518. 

Summersell, Charles G., revs. Gosnell’s 
(ed.) Rebel Raider: Being an Account 
of Raphael Semmes's Cruise in the 
C.S.S. Sumter, 558-59. 

Supreme Court, decision on uniform freight 
class rates, 358; decision on Georgia 
Case, 378-80; decision upholding I.C.C 
freight rate rulings, 382. 

Swayne, Wager, Freedmen’s Bureau official 
in Alabama, 49-80. 

Swecker, Zoe, 572. 

Sweet, William W., 429. 

Swint, Henry L., revs. Franklin's (ed.) 
The Diary of James T. Ayers, Civil War 
Recruiter, 279-80. 

Sword of Youth, importance as historical 
novel, 167, 179, 184 
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Sydnor, Charles S., summary of discussion 
by, 99; cited on southern historical ac- 
tivity, 116; revs. Simkins’ The South 
Old and New, 262-64. 


Tait, Charles, early life, 206-10; in 
Georgia politics, 210-12; as senator, 213- 
21; interest in Alabama, 218-24; scien- 
tific interests, 225-28; plantation inter- 
ests, 229-33. 

Tait, James, obtains land in Georgia, 207. 

Tait, James A., interest in Alabama lands, 
218, 220. 

Talleyrand, Charles Maurice de, refusal to 
deal with U. S. commission, 401-402. 
Tallmadge, James, Tait’s opinion of, 219. 
Tallmadge, Nathaniel P., interest in Taylor 

candidacy, 349. 

Talmadge, Eugene, use of country papers, 
32. 

Tariff, southern attitude toward, 43-44. 

Tate, William, in plans for attack on West 
Florida, 524-25. 

Taylor, Richard, 
forces, 49. 

Taylor, Robert L., use of country papers, 
32. 

Taylor, Rosser H., 573. 

Taylor, Zachary, comments on Calhoun’s 
candidacy, 348-49; as presidential can- 
didate, 350, 353, 355-56. 

Tazewell, Littleton W., rumored leader of 
southern party, 351. 

Telfair, Edward, arrests French agents, 528 

Ten Regiment Bill, attack on by Calhoun, 
339. 

Tennessee, Sherman's military strategy in, 
459-67, 470: scientific interests in, 501- 
21. 

Tennessee, University of, expands agricul- 
tural services, 507. 

Tennessee (The), Vol. Il, The New River: 
Civil War to TVA, by Donald David- 
son, revd., 281-84. 

Tennessee Journal of Meteorology, publica- 
tion of, 505. 

Tennessee Medical Society, stimulates scien- 
tific spirit, 504-505 

Tennessee Pharmacal Gazette, publication 
of, 505. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, publishes study 
of freight rate structure, 367, 376. 

Teran and Texas: A Chapter in Texas- 
Mexican Relations, by Ohland Morton, 
revd., 550-51. 

Terr, Sidney D., 139. 

Texas, cotton acreage increase in, 482-83; 
cotton pools in, 486-87, 489; governor 
of opposes acreage reduction in, 492; 
decrease in cotton planting, 495-96 

Texas State Historical Association, annual 
meeting of, 434. 

Thaxton, J. Ralph, 287 

Third party movements, attitude of coun- 
try press on, 30-31 


surrenders Confederate 





“Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the South- 
ern Historical Association,” by T. Harry 
Williams, 93-102. 

Thomas, Alfred B., synopsis of paper by, 
98. 

Thomas, Cyrus, theory on mound builders, 
504. 

Thomas, Lorenzo, Sherman's complaint to, 
457. 

Thompson, C. Mildred, 288. 

Thompson, Donald E. {comp.), A Bib- 
lioeraphy of Louisiana Books and Pam- 
phlets, noted, 147. 

Thompson, Ernest O., 
rate sympathizer, 369. 

Thompson, Lewis, experience with plan- 
tation overseers, 195. 

Thompson, Maurice, as historical novelist, 
166, 173, 174. 

Thompson, Robert L., Wiring a Continent: 
The History of the Telegraph Industry 
in the United States, noted, 296-97. 

Thompson, Ronald B., 573. 

Thompson, Waddy, seeks support for 
southern convention, 351-52. 

Three Capitals, A Book About the First 
Three Capitals of Alabama: St. Stephens, 
Huntsville and Cahawha, by William 
H. Brantley, revd., 274-75. 

Ticknor, William D., comment on literary 
treatment of slavery, 311-12. 

Ticknor and Fields, publications of in 
South, 305-30. 

Tilley, Nannie M. (co-auth.), Guide to 
the Manuscript Collections in the Duke 
University Library, revd., 136-37: The 
Brieht Tobacco Industry, 1860-1929, 
revd., 565-67. 

Times (Chicago), comment on Sherman's 
destruction of Jackson, 468. 

Times (New York), opposes cotton acre- 
age reduction, 492-93. 

Times (Oklahoma City), questions cotton 
acreage reduction, 493. 

Timrod, Henry, poems published by Tick- 
nor and Fields, 327. 

Tinling, Marion (co-ed.), The Western 
Country in 1793: Reports on Kentucky 
nd Virginia, revd., $47-48. 

To Have and to Hold, importance as his- 
torical novel, 165, 169. 

Tompkins, Stuart R., 433. 

Total war, definition of, 447-48: exempli- 
fied by military strategy of General 
Sherman, 448-80. 

Toulmin, Harry, The Western Country in 
1793: Reports on Kentucky and Virginia, 
ed. by Marion Tinling and Godfrey 
Davies, revd., 547-48. 

Toy, Crawford H., dismissed for Darwin- 
ism, $14. 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine, importance as 
historical novel, 168. 

Traitor, importance as historical novel, 169. 


southern freight- 
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Transportation Act (1940), clauses favor- 
able to southern freight rate demands, 
469-70 

Transportation Board of Investigation and 
Research, obstructed by southern sena- 
tors, 375-76; recommendation of, 376- 

Travels in the Confederate States: A Bib- 
liography, by E. Merton Coulter, revd., 
554-56 

Travis, Richard, imprisoned as runaway 
slave, 391. 

Trexler, Harrison A., 139. 

Troost, Gerard, contributions to science, 
502-503. 

Trotier, Arnold H. (ed.), Doctoral Disser- 
tations Accepted by American Universi- 
ties, 1946-1947, noted, 294-95. 

Tryon, Warren S., “The Publications of 
Ticknor and Fields in the South, 1840- 
1865,” 305-30. 

Tucker, Beverly, characterization of Cal- 
houn, 340; opinion of Taylor, 349. 
Turnbull, Laura S.. Woodrow Wilson: A 
Selected Bibliography of His Published 
Writings, Addresses, and Public Papers, 

noted, $81-82. 

Turner, Arlin, 430. 

Turner, Charles W., 432. 

Turner, Frederick J., influence on histori- 
cal study, 115. 


Unhurried Years: Memories of the Old 
Natchez Region, by Pierce Butler, revd., 
561-63. 

Union (Washington), criticizes Calhoun, 
339, 347; editors excluded from Con- 
gress, 439. 

Union Officer in the Reconstruction, by 
John W. de Forest, ed. by James H. 
Croushore and David M. Potter, revd., 
560-61. 

Upham, Charles W., book not sold in 
South, 325-26. 


Van Auken, Sheldon, “The Southern His- 
torical Novel in the Early Twentieth 
Century,” 157-91. 

Van Buren, Martin, opposition to Calhoun, 
42-44, 48, 332, 336, 338 

Van Deventer, Christopher, and Calhoun’s 
candidacy, 47. 

Van Dorn, Earl, military strategy of, 459- 
60 

Van Hook, Joseph O., 573. 

Van Noppen, Ina W., 432. 

Van Raalte, Albertus C., founder of Dutch 
colony in Michigan, 247, 249-51; letter 
to on advantages in Alabama, 251-61. 

Van Tyne, Claude H., interest in colonial 
history, 112. 

Vanderbilt University, fundamentalist  at- 
titude in Winchell case, 515-18; en- 
courages Barnard’s astronomical studies, 
518-20; relinquishes sponsorship of 


Journal of Southern History, 571, 586. 


Vandiver, Frank E., 138; (ed.), The Civil 
War Diary of General Josiah Gorgas, 
revd., 129-31; (ed.), Confederate Block- 
ade Running through Bermuda, 1861- 
1865: Letters and Cargo Manifests, 
revd., 421-22. 

Vardaman, James K., supported by country 
papers, 31, 32. 

Vaughan, John C., in Kentucky antislavery 
movement, 542. 

Venable, Austin L., 573. 

Vergennes, Comte de, furnishes military 
supplies to U. S., 403. 

Vicksburg (Miss.), Sherman’s military op- 
erations around, 467-68. 

Viles, Jonas, deceased, 289. 

Vinson, Carl, interest in southern freight 
rates, 363. 

Vinson, J. Chalmers, 572 

Virginia, University of, manuscript acces- 
sions by library, 291-94, 436-37, 577- 
79; publishes general index to historical 
collection, 439; annual report of library, 
580. 

Virginia's Mother Church and the Political 
Conditions under Which It Grew, by 
George M. Brydon, revd., 266-68. 

Vogtle, Alvin W., opposes change in 
freight rates, 373. 

Voice of the People, importance as his- 
torical novel, 171. 

“Voluntary Attempts to Reduce Cotton 
Acreage in the South, 1914-1933,” by 
Gilbert C. Fite, 481-99. 

Von Holst, Hermann E., biographer of 
Calhoun, 34. 


Walcutt, Charles C., ordered to destroy 
Randolph, 461-62, 464. 

Walker, Curtis H., 431 

Walker, James M., comment on Calhoun, 
433. 

Walker, John W., 
221-22. 

Walker, Philip A., 139. 

Walker, Robert J., conditional support of- 
fered Calhoun, 338. 

Wall, Bennett H., 138 

Wallace, Lillian Parker, 572. 

Wallis, Severn T., book published by 
Ticknor and Fields, 327-28. 
Walters, John Bennett, “General William 
T. Sherman and Total War,” 447-80. 
Wanamaker, John S., comment on cotton 
acreage reduction, 487. 

War of 1812, Tait’s attitude toward, 213- 
16. 

Ward, Judson C., synopsis of paper by, 
101. 

Wardell, Morris L., 433 

Ware, Henry H., buys interest in iron 
works, 248. 

Ware, Horace, sells interest in iron works, 
248 


in Alabama_ politics, 
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Warren, Harris G., summary of discussion 
by, 98; revs. Dawson's Lakanal, the 
Regicide, 415-16. 

Washington, Booker T., attitude of country 
press toward, 29-30. 

Waters, J. S., correspondence with Ticknor 
and Fields, 320. 

Watkins, George, interest in debating so- 
ciety, 208. 

Watterson, Henry, southern editor, 8. 

Way, William, History of Grace Church, 
Charleston, South Carolina, noted, 438. 

Weaver, Herbert, revs. Brantley’s Three 
Capitals, A Book About the First Three 
Capitals of Alabama, 274-75. 

Webb, Robert E., favors uniform freight 
rate classification, 376. 

Webster, Daniel, comments on Calhoun, 
333. 

Weddell, Alexander W., deceased, 141. 

Wellborn, Fred W., 101. 

Welles, Gideon, correspondence concerning 
Calhoun, 345. 

Wells, Rodney L., 139. 

Wentworth, Edward N., America’s Sheep 
Trails: History; Personalities, noted, 
296. 

Wentworth, John, governor of Nova 
Scotia, 403; asked to send guns to 
Charleston, 403-404, 406-407. 

West, Elizabeth Howard, deceased, 289. 

West Florida, projected attack on by 
France, 523-24. 

Western Country in 1793: Reports on 
Kentucky and Virginia by Harry Toul- 
min, ed. by Marion Tinling and God- 
frey Davies, revd., 547-48. 

Wetmore, David W.., interest in iron works 
in Alabama, 249, 251-52, 260-61. 

Wharton, Vernon L., synopsis of paper by, 
102; The Negro in Mississippi, revd., 
280-81. 

Wheeler, Burton K., remarks on western 
freight rates, 375. 

Wheeler-Truman Bill, provides for freight 
rate adjustments, 369-70. 

White, Andrew D., attitude toward sci- 
ence, 513. 

White, Frank F., 573. 

White, Laura A., deceased, 574-75. 

White, T. L., correspondence with Ticknor 
and Fields, 318, 330 

Whitfield, Henry L., calls conference on 
cotton acreage reduction, 487-88. 

Whittington, Henry J., jailed as insubor- 
dinate worker, 396. 

Widell, C. E., opposes change in freight 
rates, 373. 

Wienefeld, Robert H.., 
cussion by, 96. 

Wilderness Road, by Robert L. Kincaid, 
revd., 122-23. 

Wiley, Bell Irvin, 287; revs. Franklin’s 
From Slavery to Freedom: A History 
of the American Negro, 264-66. 


summary of dis- 





Williams, Carl, advises against large cot- 
ton crop, 485, 494. 

Williams, Eleanor, 433. 

Williams, Rebecca, jailed for quitting 
bound employment, 393. 

Williams, Samuel C., deceased, 140-41. 

Williams, T. Harry, 104, 288; “Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Southern His- 
torical Association,” 93-102; revs. De 
Forest's A Union Officer in the Recon- 
struction, 560-61. 

Wilmot Proviso, Calhoun’s interest in, 341- 
48. 

Wilson, Woodrow, participates in “buy-a- 
bale” campaign, 483. 

Winchell, Alexander, service at Vanderbilt 
University, 515-16; dismissal, 517-19. 
Winkfield, Caleb, imprisonment as run- 

away apprentice, 392. 

Winter, John, 572. 

Wiring a Continent: The History of the 
Telegraph Industry in the United States, 
1832-1866, by Robert L. Thompson, 
noted, 296-97. 

Wirth, Fremont P., 432. 

Wolfe, Thomas, realistic novelist, 188. 

Wood, Fernando, New York supporter of 
Calhoun, 337. 

Woodbury, Levi, as possible presidential 
candidate, 350, 355. 

Woodfin, Maude H., deceased, 290. 

Woodrow, James, attacked by fundamen- 
talists, 514. 

Woodrow Wilson: A Selected Bibliography 
of His Published Writings, Addresses, 
and Public Papers, by Laura S. Turn- 
bull, noted, 581-82. 

Woodson, Urey, use of country papers, 32. 

Woodward, C. Vann, 288. 

Woody, Robert H., revs. Childs’ (ed.) 
Private Journal of Henry William Ra- 
venel, 423-24. 

World (Tulsa), opposes cotton acreage 
reduction, 493. 

Worley, Ted R., revs. Allen’s (ed.), Ar- 
kansas Imprints, 551-52. 

Wright, Esmond, 433. 

Wright, James M., comment on Maryland 
labor act, 393. 

Wright, Louis B., The Atlantic Frontier: 
Colonial American Civilization, 1607- 
1763, revd., 119-20; communication 
from, 284-86. 

Wright, Silas, interest in presidential nomi- 
nation, 332, 338. 


Yancey, William L., proposes southern 
convention, 350-51. 

Yellow fever, epidemics in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, 509-10. 

Yerger, William G., supports apportion- 
ment plan, 238. 

Young, J. Harvey, 581. 

Young, Stark, popularity of novel by, 163. 

Younger, Edward E., 433, 574. 

Yulee, David L., attack on Washington 
Union, 339. 
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